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FEDOR. 



CHAPTER L 

FEDOB. 

It was near midnight^ and snow was falling. 
After the night's work the players were passing 
through the Drury Lane's stage door by twos and 
threes^ going to sup at home or in the chop-houses 
and restaurants of the Strand. Few travellers but 
these appeared ; and this troop struck a note of ani- 
mation on the dull background of the night sky and 
deserted streei This human interest gave the place 
a new suggestion. Having gone through their stage- 
roles to the endy the players resumed the parts, more 
arduous and varied, to which they were cast by Fate 
in the strange unbalanced comedy of life. 

The snow fell faster. All these comrades, laugh- 
ing together, hurried on their way. The gas-lamps 
flared in gusts of wind, and showed half-blind and 
wild through the snow-flurry. The street was be- 
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12 FEDOB. 

ginning to grow duU again, as the dispersing players 
left it vacant: its aspect of loneliness intensified, 
following the cordial suggestions of their presence. 

A hansom cab passed silently and swiftly, and was 
gone. A man appeared at the stage door who fol- 
lowed it with a glance before lowering his head to 
face the storm. He left the entrance going down 
towards the Strand : his lips were set, and he walked 
boldly. The passing cab had given him a sharp 
reminder : he remembered that he no longer drove, 
but went on foot. 

The single figure emphasized the street's wild 
loneliness, and hinted the personal isolation of the 
man. The players' mingled footsteps in the snow 
had disappeared: his lay behind him unaccom- 
panied. It seemed as if the resolute elements were 
challenging his resolute advance. A snow-gust 
hurled against him like a phantom giant; a gas- 
lamp was blown out as he went by. He shut his 
hands and plunged them in the pockets of his coat 
They were ungloved. His teeth were chattering 
together. He closed his jaws and urged on faster. 

He turned down Drury Lane towards the Strand. 
A drunken beggar staggered from a gin-shop door 
across his track. A child, with a tray of matches 
all unsold, ran by him shivering and sobbing. A 
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FEDOR. 13 

woman met him : her thin, gay clothes were soaked 
and clung to her ; she had no shelter, and the traces 
of moistened paint upon her cheeks showed start- 
lingly, like those of blood. 

He saw all this, and smiled. His lips, pallid with 
cold, gave a sardonic significance to the expression. 

"Here are materials for the artist: yice, pain, 
pathos ; and the river near, with its suggestion to 
despair. He might stand oS and watch this aspect 
of the world ; seize its dramatic phases, its rich 
conteasts, its misery, its irony, and its perspective, 
and make a masterpiece after the study. . . . How 
is it when the artist can not stand ofiF from the 
study? When he starves, and lives, and dies part 
of the drama? . . ." 

His face had lifted while he thought, and set, like 
a face of stone, against the storm. A transition had 
occurred : it was no longer the storm, but Fate, he 
wrestled with. 

The sombre street down which he turned was full 
of underlying interest. Peter of Bussia's memory 
lingered here, and Penn's feet trod these stones be- 
fore they reached the shores of the New World. 
Since then innumerable footsteps, treading all the 
measures of the dance of Life, had passed, and left 
no trace on the oblivious stones, and gone on into 
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silence. Silently, close by, the river ran, diyiding 
with the city its enigmas and its crimes. The street 
had lapsed into a sinister decay, brooding on its 
past and its forgottenness. 

The man had reached a house whose steps he 
labored up, helped by their iron railing. The frozen 
metal stung his naked hands : he felt for his pass- 
key with stiff fingers. As he made a step towards 
the door he stumbled, and the wind brought the 
boom of Big Ben past him tolling out midnight. 

He thrust the key into the lock and turned it, and 
pushed back the door, which opened inward. A 
dull lamp hanging within threw a yellow light upon 
the chaos of the flying snow, and showed him the 
thing he had stumbled on, an inert figure crouched 
against the door. 

He thought : " Is she dead ? . . . Perhaps. Yes : 
either starved or frozen." 

At the instant a gust of wind put out the lamp : 
he was in darkness. He stood iu doubt 

"Alive, or dead? . . ." 

He stooped, and moved her rapidly, and tried to 
find her heari 

He exclaimed : under the thin shawl she wore, her 
dress was cotton. His hands ached with the failing 
sense of touch, but he felt her heart still beating. 
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He entered and lit the extinguished lamp, whose 
smoke spread a suffocating odor. He turned to call 
the hag who kept the house, but paused, consider- 
ing. Another gust of wind and snow blew through 
the hall. He lifted the woman's body, shut the 
door against the night and storm, and climbed up 
the great curved shallow staircase of the house 
towards the room he Uved in. 

The house, like the street, had its past of gran- 
deur and its present of decay. It was pervaded by 
a sombre air of reminiscence. Pieces of old furni- 
ture remained about it, and its doors showed black- 
ened carvings. The staircase, whose steps and 
balustrade were polished with the touch of many 
hands and many footsteps, dignified with its grand 
sweep the desolate interior. From above, an invisi- 
ble eight-day clock, gone slow, told twelve strokes 
out upon the silence. 

The man climbed higher with the woman in his 
arms. Her body was heavy and inert. He was 
unequal to this weight, and felt the exhaustion 
of hunger gaining on him. ... His breath came 
hard; there seemed to spread before his eyes a 
thickening veil. He made a supreme effort to 
ascend the final fiight, and, entering his room, laid 
down the woman on a couch, once splendid, with 
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ragged tapestries upon ii As he drew back, a mor- 
tal weakness seized him. He felt as if lie reeled 
down from the world's edge into space. • . . 

The tall timepiece which he had heard upon the 
staircase ticked in hoarse whispers to the silence. 
The woman lay where he had placed her on the 
couch. He had dropped headlong beside her in a 
faini 

There were the embers of a fire on the hearth that 
made a dim light in the room. The wind bellowed 
loudly in the chimney, blowing these embers to a 
gusty glare with intermittent fierceness. The ceiling 
sloped up with the slope of the roof, from the window 
to a highest point of shadowy remoteness. The room 
had become a sort of lumber-garret, and old encum- 
bering wrecks of furniture, past other service, drifted 
here. A chair, whose high back was carved and 
worm-eaten, stood by the hearth and sent a goblin 
shadow climbing on the wall. A spinet showed its 
yellowed keys, and a secretaire stood open with some 
papers on its desk : these seemed to be the scores of 
music. A wainscot ran around the lower walls, and 
behind this the wind grew murmurous. The place 
had a lonely aspect and suggestion : the curious air 
of inanimate objects whose association with past 
human life lends their decay a certain pathos. 
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The mute shapes of the man and woman seemed to 
centre on themselves the attention of surroundings. 
The embers' light leaped keener to disclose them : 
the storm shook the window like the hand of one 
who sought to enter and arouse them: from the chair, 
as each dying flame-burst sank, a shadowy occupant 
rose up to challenge them. Again, the clock's face 
watched them solemnly, and the night wind sighed 
like a wandering soul that passed, lamenting their 
distress. 

The man stirred suddenly and broke the spelL 
That animation which, in leaving him, seemed to 
touch surrounding objects into transient vigilance, 
abandoned them to sharper immobility on his return 
to life. 

He rose on his arm like one still unaware, 
and looked about him. With a curious change 
and contrast of expression, understanding returned. 
He set his lips, and stood upright beside the 
woman. 

" I must help her," he thought, " or it may be too 
late " 

He took the shawl from her wet shoulders and 
laid it near the fire, on which he threw fresh coal. 
The waist of cotton clung against her flesh; he 
stripped this off her and began to chafe her throQ.t 
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and breast, pouring between her teeth the last drops 
in his flask of cognac. 

The fire burned clearer and a steam rose off the gar- 
ments spread before it. He examined her face by the 
additional light, with a curiously profound and som- 
bre scrutiny. The man's past seemed to cloud his 
eyes with unnamed pathos, shading to defiant pride. 

He reflected. 

"Why am I doing this? . . . She may have 
wished to die, and curse me when she wakes for 
bringing her back to wretchedness. What is she? — 
who ? Still very young, and yet without a home to- 
night ! The face is pure : but faces lie. She may 
be — ^yet her face is innoceni" 

Her flesh began to give a faint responsive glow of 
heai He loosened her drenched skirt, and laid it 
with the rest, and stripped a blanket from the bed. 
Lying there, her torn white shift which clung about 
her revealing the bare curves of her throat and arms, 
her profile white against her long wet hair, she sug- 
gested to him as he turned a marble thing that he 
could never call back again to life. This impressed 
him with a transient sense .of unreality, and spurred 
him to a certain personal interest. He had lost 
sight of his own hunger : he did not notice that his 
head was light. 
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He lifted her and wrapped her in the blanket he 
had brought, and pushed the old couch near the fire. 
He sat down on its edge beside her, and chafed her 
cold hands in his own as cold. 

The storm outside seemed to shriek at him that 
she was dead, beyond his help or kindness. The 
clock struck the quarter on worn silver chimes, as if 
to warn him that time passed and left her sleeping. 
A host of shadows crowded forward with every flicker 
of the fire, and claimed her from him. He waited, 
on a tension of expectancy culminating to undefined 
keen pain, for her awaking. He felt, with the per- 
sistence of the fatalist, that she would not come 
back. ... As he leaned above her, his dilating eyes 
on hers, the shut lids lifted up. Before his hope's 
intensity relaxed in its fulfilment, their eyes met in 
a gaze so profound that each soul seemed to interro- 
gate the other. 

The moment passed. 

Her eyes left his and looked about her with a 
growing hopeless dread and comprehension in their 
aspect. She drew her hand from his and pressed 
it on her mouth and brows, as if to be convinced 
that she was living. Suddenly she muttered to 
herself. 

"Why can't I die? I tried to— tried to! I 
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thought I'd never need to wake again — and I'm so 
tired, ..." 

She drew her other hand away from his, with a 
gesture of despair and sheer prostration. She hid 
her face against the tattered tapestry and moaned 
like a dumb beast in pain. 

He looked at her curiously. 

"I thought so. I had no right." He glanced 
about him, rose, and going towards the table raised 
a covered plate of meat and came back with it in his 
hands. "I suppose she is starving," he thought, 
''since she is not marble, and can weep. Eat this," 
he said, in a low voice, leaning over her and touching 
her hair with soothing strokes as he might have done 
an animal's. He watched her with the analytic and 
impersonal scrutiny with which he had examined 
her at firsi " Eat this," he said to her again. 

She roused and ceased to moan, catching the blan- 
ket instinctively across her breast. She stretched 
her other hand towards the plate with an impulse 
savage in its singleness. 

He thought, " She is like a poor famished brute 
that eats and never thinks of thanks." At the in- 
stant her eyes raised from the food to his. 

"No — " she said, "I— don't— want it. ... It 
would be taking yours," 
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She forced herself to say the words, and turned so 
the sight of the meat there should not shake her. 
She divined that he also was in want. The spirit- 
ual mastered the material impulse. 

He was surprised but did not show it " She devel- 
opes," he reflected, " sympathy. She is a woman : 
neither animal nor stone." 

He simply laid the food before her. 

** Eat it : you are hungry. I have more." 

She turned her head and plunged a glance half 
fierce into his eyes. He sustained the dumb interro- 
gation, and she let her look return to the food with 
the terrible rapture of the starving. 

He watched her eat it. The same smile touched 
his lips that they had shown when he fought against 
the storm. It was a strange expression, shading 
irony, sadness and philosophy. 

" I owed her that," he thought He knew there 
was none left for himself. 

The fireglow lighted up a curious picture, enig- 
matic as suggestive. The woman ate, while the man 
leaned back in the carved chair, his shadow mixing 
with the one it cast, regarding her. The bringing 
together of these contrasting types demanded as 
cause some whim of Destiny ; their encounter was 
the prelude of some episode, romance or tragedy : 
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they were not to touch and then divide. Fate seemed 
to threaten and pursue them in the storm : the 
hands of the clock to hasten towards other hours 
where they should be inseparably involved. She 
had broken his bread ; he had given back her life : 
some inscrutable influence had pledged them una- 
wares td a mutual futurity. 

His face was strong and mobile, suggesting repres- 
sion and resolve. This was a man with an engross- 
ing object, to gain which all his powers contributed, 
equally disciplined and balanced by resistance and 
repulse. His mouth was firm ; his brow indomitable. 
Eyes with a singularly wide range of expression made 
his face vivid or inscrutable at will : their aspect 
was oftenest stem to defiance, but there was a softer 
phase of meditation or oblivion which revealed in 
them a curious pathos. He had with youth the trace 
of strange experience, the mystery of a decisive past. 
His smile suggested rich but elusive possibilities of 
emotional expression. In his face, essentially virile, 
was reflected the capacity to love. His limbs and 
postures showed a grace consistent with decision and 
endurance as it was with ease ; the sensuous and ar- 
tistic tendencies developed beside those of action and 
ambition. 

The woman's face suggested a meditative nature 
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with underlying strength : it had beauty rather of the 
eyes than of the features, and a haunted aspect of 
timidity and dread. This was a creature crushed by 
adverse circumstance ; sharing the plant's dejection 
in the storm with its latent recuperative powers. 
The wet black hair against her colorless flesh showed 
like a cloud against the moon ; her large lips were 
paled with cold, and the nails of her hands were 
bluish, a dull tinge like the stain of berries. She had 
strange eyes, on which the pupil spread and shrank, 
and where emotions escaped the curb of immobility 
imposed by her impassive features. The curve of 
her cheek and throat was beautiful, but the man's 
thoughts returned to these eyes like an enigma, 
whose mystery, uncomprehended and unnamed, went 
with her like the shadow of her soul. 

She finished eating and turned to him with a long 
regard passionless and pathetic as that of an animaL 

"I know I ought to thank you for helping me," 
she said. " But I thought I had done with it all at 
last, and now I have to face the world again. . . ." 

He saw that her eyes, which as she spoke met his, 
were staring beyond into some sombre coil of memory 
or anticipation. 

" Ton feel discouragemeni" 

"Yes, because my life is no use to me, or any- 
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one, and yet seems a struggle worse than death. 
I thought death might be easier." 

" How old are you ? " 

" Eighteen years old." 

"And your life is worthless to you? " 

"Tes. . . ." 

"I might believe you if you were younger, or 
older, but not now. You have still too much to 
live for. Tou forget that there is — love. . . ." 

The curious smile he had touched the long curl 
of his lips again. He watched her, looking to see 
how she responded to the word. 

A blush rose, faint with her chilled blood, and 
passed. Then, turning on him, 

" Love ? " she said, " no one has ever — loved me, 
I think. What could love do for me ? " 

There was silence. They looked into each other's 
eyes. 

"What has your life been, that you want to die ? " 
he said. " Have you never seen the country fields, 
that you can long for the foul bed of a city grave- 
yard ?-" His yoice was fierce with a new tremor : 
he thought, "It would be the same for me. . . ." 
A sudden sense of impotence appalled him. Con- 
fronted with her apathy and her despair he felt for 
the first time that Fate might overtake him. 
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He had not seen her look. 

" Nobody has talked of the fields before, since I 
came away — came here.'* Her voice had changed : 
her eyes were supplicating. 

He glanced at her again. 

"What then?" he said. "Do you expect a poet's 
thoughts from the men and women here? — who 
slink about like gaunt dogs scenting meat, or sit 
in stolid hopelessness and starve? They know 
they ache with cold, or rot with fever ; know filthy 
kennels for their homes ; know death as rats do, 
brought by drink and want instead of poison, and 
leave their dead fellows of to-day forgotten, as rats 
do, in to-morrow's search for food. They know 
these things, death, cold, and hunger, but they do 
not know of green fields or great thoughts. . . . 
What did you hope for when you came — to— -Lon- 
don ? Did you think that Paradise lay here ? " 

She looked at him with her strange eyes, like 
those of the cow through which shone mournful 
lo's soul. 

"Tou are unhappy too," she said. "I did not 
think I ever could find anyone to understand. . . ." 

The analyst recurred to his habit of deduction. 

" Those who su£Eer may understand the suffering 
of others without pitying it. Tou forget that ego- 
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tism dominates in life. The man who suffers pities 
himself first ... ha! ha! For his comrade what 
is left ? " 

He watched her with cynicism, quietly. Like a 
misused instrument the jarred soul of the man 
breathed discord. 

" But," she said, " you pitied me. Tou have been 
kind to me " 

"To — you? You call it kindness to bring you 
back from your refuge, death, to life? Life resem- 
bles oftenest a huge automaton, striking down our 
guards of flesh with iron blows. For the myriad 
times you curse this waking, you will bless it once, 
perhaps. Existence, to the wretched, is one bound- 
less irony. Do not say I pitied when I brought you 
back to life : it is now that I should pity you." 

She had been contemplating him, with her curious 
aspect of repose. 

" In the streets and alleys here I've often heard 
men curse their lives. But they would forget it in 
the gin shop, or quarrelling together, or beating the 
women who belonged to them if they would take the 
blows. I never saw anyone like you amongst them. 
Tou seem to know — to know . . ." 

She had a certain wistfulness of look and voice : 
she felt that her expression was inadequate to con- 
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vey the thought Her mind was for the first time 
stimulated by the tonic contact of another. 

He reflected. 

" The face is pure : I do not think it lies. Why 
did you ever leave the fields for this ? " he asked 
her. " Was it of your own free will? What did you 
hope this place would give you? — money ? pleasure ? 
opportunity ? " 

" I had the choice to come or stay," she said. " I 
would have suffered both ways just the same." 

She looked away from him into the fire with 
that acceptant aspect which reveals the unconscious 
fatalist 

" Do you think you were bom to suffer, then ? " 
he asked. 

She reflected. 

"Perhaps. ... If there are people born like 
that, I think I was. I have never been as happy as 
I'know I could be." 

" Is there any one of us," he thought, " who cannot 
say that of himself? — ^What set you adrift in Lon- 
don, and alone ? " he persisted, holding her with eyes 
that glowed. He was resolved to have her answer. 

She was silent: the dying wind crooned round 
the house, the fire was burning down to ashes. The 
wills of the man and woman seemed to combat in 
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that long regard. Her neck bent with a gesture of 
surrender. She began to speak in a low voice. 

'^ I used to be dissatisfied when I lived at the farm 
with mother and grandfather. I must have been 
idle and bad, for I never liked the work I had to do 
— to darn and churn — though I cared to milk the 
cows. But I used to do that out of doors, and I 
never minded working out of doors : I looked for- 
ward every year to the hay-making in the windy 
fields, and riding home on the highest load at sunset. 
... It used to rock, up there ; and when I saw the 
rooks fly cawing home towards where the sun went 
down, I wished my swaying hayload was their wings 
and that they would take me away beyond the woods 
and hills where the sun was going, and keep me 
always floating in the soft light, like the light there 
is in dreams, he left where he went down. ... I 
never was very happy. Something seemed to tell 
me of what lay far away, behind the dawn, beyond 
the sunset, of what I had not found and could not 
reach. Mother was always trying to give grand- 
father religious feeling ; reading Scripture to him, 
and keeping him away from spending his evenings 
at the Inn, where he liked to play cards and drink 
his ale. They always quarrelled over it, and mother 
used to speak about his age, and death and the 
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Hereafter, and warn him that his end was near. I 
shivered often w^iole nights through with horror 
of the things she said and the minister preached at 
the small Dissenting chapel where she made me go 
with her. I could not bear to look at life as they 
did : I thought that if I did so every furrow in the 
ploughed field would remind me of a grave, and 
instead of making me hope for something wonderful 
and beautiful beyond, the sunset would remind me 
that I might die in the lonely night, and never see 
the dawn come. ... I had one friend among the 
village girls, and thought she might care and under- 
stand if I told her what I feli I tried to do so, 
once; I wanted someone beside the cows and the 
stars at night — ^but the more I spoke, the more it 
seemed to me I could not tell her all I wished. I 
was glad afterwards, for I found she had been jeer- 
ing at me for it with the other-girls. . . . That gave 
me a feeling of loneliness I never can forget. Even 
here — " she stopped short, shuddering suddenly. 
" After that I never talked about myself except to the 
good old cows who knew me. I had milked them for 
so long, they seemed to be grateful — their eyes were 
always kind. Besides the trees were friends of mine ; 
they played with the wind, and seemed to hear as he 
passed of all the distant places he had come from^ 
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I loved them all except the churchyard yew. I was 
afraid of that. ... A year and a half ago mother 
dropped off her chair in a fit as she was telling 
grandfather about the sin of playing cards. After 
that everything grew worse. Grandfather spent all 
his days till late at night in the tavern, and let the 
farm lands go to waste ; he laid a mortgage on the 
farm at last, and took the money to the public-house. 
And then the worst thing happened. He had become 
quite famous for his spendthrift ways, and all the 
village drunkards and ne'er-do-weels would flock 
about him. The tavern never closed till late, but 
when they had overstayed the time too long the land- 
lord would turn them out, and I could hear their 
voices, bawling all together out of tune, come louder 
and louder on the path that led across the cornfield 
to the farm. Grandfather would stagger at the head 
of them into the kitchen where he and mother used 
to sit, and shout for me to come down from my room 
and serve them ale. He sometimes pointed at her 
chair with a great laugh, and said * I'm getting my 
turn now ! ' It went on till three months ago, when 
I dared not stay there any longer. The men who 
came with him persecuted me ; I lived in dread of 
them ; and in the last part of the time I never went 
without a knife. At last, driven to make up my mind, 
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I determined to leave home. I had never spent any 
of the money given me on Christmas as a child, 
and when I took it out and counted it I found I had 
almost three pounds. I could go to London, and 
there would be a fortune left. I knew, because once 
grandfather had gone, alone, and I longed to be taken 
too, and watched him pay for his train-ticket. I de- 
cided. When I had done that it seemed to me as if 
I had begun another life. That day I said goodbye 
to the cows and saw that the animals all had their 
food, and then walked slowly through by-paths of 
the woods to the railway-station some miles otL 
Grandfather was at the Inn : I thanked my God that 
I would not have to meet him and his companions 
when they staggered in that night. ... I paid my 
fare and the train started slowly, and going faster 
and faster, as if it were afraid, as I was, of what it 
left behind it, rushed out into the shadowy country, 
towards where the sun had sunk." 

She looked into the smouldering fire : its low flame 
reflected in her eyes. The shadows leaped between 
her figure and the man's, and the gloom encroached 
about them. They and the fire and the clock seemed 
sentient beings in a world of dim illusions, haxmted 
by the moaning nightwind like an outcast soul be- 
seeching rest. 
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He watched her : the savage flame had left his 
eyes. He had lapsed into habitual endurance and 
philosophy. 

'^ She has more of the stone than of the woman 
yet," he reflected. " Her soul is not awake," 

She turned her head slowly. 

" What did you do when the money was gone ? " 
he said. 

She shivered. 

" I saw what it would come to before then, but I 
could not go back. . . • When the money was gone 
I tried to earn a Uvelihood. I did not know where 
to find work. One day, with my last two shillings in 
my pocket, I was wandering through the crowds on 
Begent Street by the great shop-windows when I saw 
a woman selling flowers. I thought if she could live 
by it, I could ; and the sight of the flowers made my 
heart ache and bound to think of the old fields and 
the sunsets. I longed to ask how I should begin, but 
I dared not — there was something in her face. . . . 
I tried to earn enough to keep me, selling flowers, 
but after September passed it was no use. It grew 
like winter in October, but I had to live, and pawned 
the few warm clothes I had brought away when I left 
home. I could not get employment. I began to feel 
that hope was gone, I looked around me as I wan- 
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dered through the streets, and knew that the crowds 
of people cared no more for me than the gray pave- 
stones did. I was alive, but they would let me die : 
thousands died, and they went laughing. My help- 
lessness seemed like the burden of a nightmare. 
What can you do when no one cares ? " She turned 
with haggard eyes towards the man. 

" I felt that once," he said. "I know." Their re- 
gards locked again. She went on, calmer : 

" Then I remembered how I used to sing, to make 
the darning and spinning go faster. I took to sing- 
ing in the streets. I walked and walked ; and my 
feet grew sore with the hob-nails wearing through 
my shoes. Winter came on. ... Oh, no, no! I 
can't go through it all again. I can't tell it all — I 
can't ! I can't ! I wanted to forget that I could suf- 
fer — and — I lay down where you found me in the 
snow. . . . There was nothing else! nothing to 
hope for, no one to help me, not even an animal that 
cared " 

She stopped in her torment of self-vindication, 

quelled by the enigma of his passionless eyes. He 

was reflecting : " She thinks that she has sufiEered. 

Later, when she loves, and hates, and sounds the un- 

plumbed still sea of her souL . . . Do you know 

that neither happiness nor sorrow ever keep their 
8 
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shapes nnchanged ? They come, and pass, like the 
clouds that crossed your sunsets, melting gold in 
purple, gray in gold. You see calamity, unalterable 
as a colossus of brass, fronting you down. Later, 
instead of this huge horror, a phantom vanishing 
against the dawn. When one is young every sorrow 
stands like the colossus : it is only after age has 
come, and there is little lightness left, that we find 
the secret of escaping pain by stretching arms be- 
yond and seizing pleasure ! " 

" Do you believe in the future ? — Can you hope ? " 

"I have that resolution which is stronger than 
hope. I believe in myself, and not in destiny." 

He raised his head : his eyes were fixed beyond 
her. It was the gesture and expression with which 
he had set his face against the storm. The indomit- 
able calm of his aspect informed her hopelessness 
with a ne\^ spirit. 

** If you can feel that, so will I. While I can listen 
here and see you, it seems easy — though it will not 
be. . . . Tou show me something diflferent from 
what I've felt and seen. I thought that nothing 
could ever end the pain, and yet you seem to look 
beyond it and despise it. There is some object you 
are going towards through everything." 

"I am beginning a struggle. My art gives me 
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hope, resolve, endurance, and a certain happiness. 
It leads me aside from myself and the pinched face 
of life I look into. It is to me, perhaps, what your 
land of dreams beyond the sunset was to you." He 
smiled. His nature had responded to her instinct 
towards the illimitable and ideal. " I am beginning 
a struggle : I shall conquer, if I do not starve." 

She roused herself and glanced towards the empty 
plate from which she had been eating. 

"Tou haven't taken any food yourself, though you 
gave me some. Tou must be hungry." 

" No," he said. 

" But it is very late : the night's half gone. Tou 
told me you would eat if I did." 

"I have no need to eat." 

She looked at him doubtfully. This look changed 
into sudden scrutiny. 

" Tou are starving now ! " 

" No ; I have " 

" Tou need food. I know the signs : I have learned 
them since winter came. I've seen men with that 
gray shade on the flesh drop down as if they were 
struck dead. It's hunger: I know hunger well 
enough. Tou must " 

" No : it is the dying fire or your fancy. — Three 
o'clock : we ought to get some sleep. If you will 
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accept my bed here for the night, I will lie down 
outside the door " 

" Why don't you take some food ? Why do you 
try to . . ." She ceased : her face paled to extrem- 
est white. " You gave me food : was it the last you 
had ? . . . Tou gave it to me — and — I — took it I " 

The blanket had fallen from her shoulders, re- 
vealed by her white shift as those of a goddess by 
her tunic. She had risen and stood before him. 

"I— took it. . . ." 

Their eyes met as they had done at first, in a 
regard profound and silent. This discovery seemed 
to coerce them abruptly into more intimate accord, 
to sweep down invisible barriers with the sudden 
current of emotion. 

As they stood, she became aware of her uncovered 
shoulders, blushing with instinctive shame, the re- 
turn of consciousness. Their regard, which seemed 
to pierce past the pupils to the soul, was broken by 
her casting down her eyes. He saw a tear fall from 
her lashes, transmuted by the embers' light into a 
drop of flame. 

It was a significant tribute. 

The woman, waking, had inspired the stone. 



CHAPTEB IL 

FELICIA. 

How can thine heart be full of the spring ? 

A thousand summers are over and dead. 

What hast thou found in the spring to follow ? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing ? 

What wilt thou do when the summer is shed ? 

Swinburne. 

"I AM happy," said Felicia, " I am happy! " 

It was in Chicago: the morning following her wed- 
ding-day. 

"Well, you look happy. One can always tell 
when a woman is happy by the expression of her 
eyes. Or usually," added Pierpont, with one of 
those reservations which he used exclusively regard- 
ing women. 

" Tou have made me so," pursued Felicia : she 
felt gratitude and permitted him to know it. She 
threw a glance around the morning room : it was one 
of his tributes to her, a creation which suggested 
every preference of hers in supplying each superla- 
tively. Her sumptuous surroundings, not yet famil- 
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iarized, pleased like the wedding-ring upon her hand. 
She played with this fresh toy, and matched against 
its gold the gold of a vagrant curl. 

Pierpont watched her with a lazy smile : his 
pleasure verged on cynicism. He was wealthy, 
young and profligate : a passion, violent as unpre- 
cedented in his emotional experience, had forced 
marriage on him alternative to relinquishing its 
object. His pursuit of pleasure was the single con- 
sistent eflfort of an unreliable nature : his nominal 
sacrifice of freedom, like his actual recklessness of 
fortune, time and health, was exacted by this insatia- 
ble instinct. He was a common type of egotist : in 
consciously sacrificing others to himself he uncon- 
sciously sacrificed himself to his own follies. His 
passion for Felicia had resulted in a step whose peril 
existed, but for her, not for himself. A transient 
fascination bound him to her : on the inevitable de- 
cadence of this he would return to former pleasures. 
Merged in the seduction of the moment he did not 
conjecture her existence when this turning point 
should leave their ways divergent. 

"You have made me happy . . .*' said Felicia, 
turning with a sudden change and contrast of ex- 
pression : melting the girl's into the woman's beauty 
with the pathos of all unalloyed emotion. 
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He was startled : this was a fresh aspect of her. 
He divined her new impulse of reliance and response 
with an uneasy wish to shirk implied new obligation. 
When passion touched the subtler chords of love, 
demanding the harmony of accordant spirits, Pier- 
pont avoided the appeal to a sympathy beyond his 
nature's scope. 

She had not detected his absence of response. 
She spoke again, approaching him with a seductive 
blending of new warmth and earlier reticence. 

" How did you find out all the things I like ? It 
is so delicious to be taken care of and surrounded 
with everything one wishes for." 

Flowers environed her, mixing perfumed breaths ; 
a palm leaned above a heap of cushions, rich in 
Oriental color-contrasts, forming a divan ; the walls, 
hung in Nile-blue silks, glittered with mirrors of a 
hundred shapes ; silver lamps filled with perfumed 
oil hung on swaying silver chains. 

Pierpont had caught her hand with passion, as an 
eager boy might seize a butterfly. 

" You like being taken care of, eh ? Do you see 
your cushions there, you leopardess? You once told 
me that was your idea of ease, and I carried the 
thought a little further. You'll find they smell like 
your Eastern sachets — ah ! I knew you would like 
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that. I have never seen a woman care for perfumes 
as you do : you remind me of the Brazilian beetle 
that lives on the scent of flowers." 

She laughed : her graver mood was gone with the 
minute just escaped. 

" Here is a grand piano," he pursued, " so you can 
play those strange romances that possess you some- 
times, never read or written down ; passing spirits 
of your unquiet moods. And some books, — a few of 
your poets : Heine, Bossetti, Swinburne, Owen Mere- 
dith. Are you satisfied? By the way, why do you 
seldom read a novel? " 

"I do, sometimes: Daudet and De Balzac. It 
hurts me to find a false note or a strained cadence, 
and I never do in them." 

" Most women like the novels of to-day " 

" Ah, well ; if you care to call these wide-margined 
bound feuilletons novels. Once, when a man made 
a grand mental effort, solid, sincere, symmetrical, he 
gave the world ' a novel * : at present, the faintest film 
of fancy he throws off, flippant, transient, superficial, 
claims place ahead of the old works ; and the public 
is persuaded by the title-page that it has read ' a 
novel.' Toujours de Taudace. I like my poets 
better : they do not spread the charnel-dust of pes- 
simism, and blaspheme the ideaL" 
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" The little voluptuary sees beyond her cushions, 
her perfumes and her idleness ? " 
Did you think me a Circassian ? " 
With a body so beautiful because it has absorbed 
the soul— ?" 

They laughed. She lay on the divan in supreme 
ease ; hex palms upturned like the inner paws of a 
luxurious cat. She was watching Pierpont with the 
shifting-tinted eyes that gave her face the sea's mu- 
tations. 

" When I was unhappy, before you came, I used 
to grope for light. Some books gave me happiness, 
others weariness, others again unrest. The school 
of today, cynical as the French but without its re- 
deeming master-touches, tired me with its insincer- 
ity : either a gusty fleeting phantom of romance or 
leagues of analytic cotton-wool. Once art alone 
made a work acceptable : now a decadent name upon 
the cover passes bald counterfeits of art. My poets 
showed me a dreamland full of those beauties I 
longed to crowd my life with : they heard the heart- 
beat of the world and made their measures sound to 
it. Before you came they were all I had, or knew, 
of life and love." 

He had listened because he liked to hear her voice, 
to watch her pose^ her gestures and expression : his 
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interest did not touch her words. She spoke with 
that soft confidence which indicates complete repose 
in another's sympathy. 

" I used to think it would be a luxury to put you 
into rooms like these," said Pierpont, following his 
own thoughts and lazily regarding her. He had be- 
fore this amused himself with studying color-schemes 
whose key-note was a woman's hair. " I swore I'd 
never rest until I did, and the result is a reward. 
By the way, your brother never appreciated you. I 
believe he was glad to get you off his hands." 

She unconsciously attributed this brutality to 
Pierpont's carelessness. 

" You never used to tell me much about him," he 
pursued. 

He had detected her unhappiness throughout, but 
while depending for support upon her brother a 
sense of honor restrained her from complaint. 

" Poor little leopard ! " said Pierpont, smiling as 
she did not speak, and watching her with sensuous 
eyes. 

She stretched up from her couch and caught his 
hands, pressing them against her warm throat as she 
smiled and leaned her head back with eyes closing. 
There was in this smile and gesture rich content, 
feline reciprocation. His passion responded to the 
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contact : his imprisoned hands became captors, and 
crushed her own in a grasp that forced a little cry. 
This pain seemed to emphasize the sense of pleasure 
her caress had thanked him for : leaving her hands 
where they lay in one of his, she resumed her confi- 
dences. 

" I felt I was a burden to my brother — he did not 
make me welcome, as you do. . . . While I always 
had a sweet ideal of home it never seemed as if ours 
was one. George left me constantly alone ; he took 
his pleasures amongst the journalists and artists his 
profession threw him with, and though his editor- 
ship brought him a good income he made me feel I 
had no right to share it. Extravagant for himself, 
he was penurious with me. His hard, practical and 
parsimonious traits contrasted with a fierce and ex- 
citable disposition. He thought that women should 
expect to be controlled instead of petted. He often 
said he wished to see me * settled — married off,' (he 
regarded love as something trifling and impertinent, 
which, if considered, turned life's balance the wrong 
way), and yet showed a furious sort of jealousy of at- 
tentions paid by men he thought not well-born or rich 
enough. I was valued by him only as belonging to 
himself. I wished for love, reciprocation, tenderness, 
the perfume and poetry of life : he never seemed to 
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believe I had a soul, bnt thought pie triflings capri- 
dons, feminine. Bnt that is a crnel word in some 
men's months — voicing all their contempt and tolera- 
tion ! . . . Ah, Lonis, Lonis, this only makes me re- 
member I am happy : I don*t tire of thinking that." 

"And now you have been given a scented lair, 
little leopard, yon feel secure ? Ton have your own 
way, and an attar-glass set with opals, and can wish 
for nothing more, eh ? " 

She leaned back, smiling in his smiling eyes. 

" I am like a girl with a lapful of roses : if I asked 
for more happiness it would be lost, because already 
I have all that I can keep." 

In this phrase Felicia recognized the fulfilment of 
her hopes. These, complex and indefinite, but fly- 
ing like migratory birds of many lands and colors in 
perpetual pursuit of summer, followed in the wake 
of elusive happiness. Her nature, essentially emo- 
tional, was veined with an imaginative faculty which 
rendered more poignant every sensibility. Her emo- 
tional surpassed her intellectual capacity — where 
thought left life empty love could fill it, — her men- 
tality was sparkling but capricious, assimilating 
only that which was also touched by the sensuous 
subcurrent. It was inevitable that with her happi- 
ness should take the shape of love. She was sensi- 
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tire to subtle variations of the mental atmosphere, 
without haying yet reached that stage of develop- 
ment which would render her capable of analyzing 
them. Influenced by emotional rather than by prac- 
tical considerations, this blindness was pregnant with 
a special peril for her. Impulse unguarded by the 
faculty of logical reflection gives to feeling a deli- 
cious spontaneity, but this innocence, the youth of 
the soul, is inevitably disciplined by disillusion. 

Felicia, neglected by her brother, without wealth 
or diversions, created her own life, an unexplored 
existence where she secretly escaped the jar of a 
harsh world. Imagination created a rich atmosphere 
about her, as its perfunle does about a flower. She 
invented for herself strange compensations, unsus- 
pected pleasures. Sometimes, tormented with a wish 
to travel through the lands of story and romance, 
she would soothe herself by watching the stars' 
march through eternity. The sudden odor of a rose 
had startled her at times with suggestions almost 
terrible ; reminding her with an overpowering emo- 
tion of the luxurious beauties, the sensuous possi- 
bilities of life ; inspiring in her a hope, cold as de- 
spair, which reached from the present to the future. 
When she played, strange harmonies and languid 
tunes or music shaken with unrest, it was her soul, 
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which did not comprehend itself, seeking to surprise 
within these phrases its own secrei 

George Marsh frequently brought home his friends, 
Bohemians, clever beggars, rising journalists. These 
men had a flavor of beer and tobacco, spoke loud 
and liked their ease. Felicia detested and attracted 
them. When, however, any one of them began to 
hint a serious feeling for her. Marsh took prompt 
occasion for a quarrel, and he never reappeared. It 
became recognized that Marsh had other projects for 
his sister. 

This was true, but they were nebulous : his nature, 
unbalanced and precipitate, formulated hope into im- 
pressions rather than plans. He let time pass, with- 
out either finding or creating the occasion. One 
night he sought Pierpont in a gambling-house. They 
Iiad already become friends before Marsh abruptly 
recognized his opportunity. The next day he met 
Pierpont, took him home and introduced him to 
Felicia: 

From this hour a new atmosphere invaded her life. 
She divined his attraction, and her reveries, once 
lonely, contained his idea and were broken by his 
coming. She was chilled with indefinable doubt, and 
lured to the edge of love. This phase suggested the 
world at dawn, fresh with seawinds but growing Ian- 
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gnorous. The sun, or his simulachre, rose : Pier- 
pont persuaded Felicia that she loved. Surprise, 
curiosity, perplexity, fused in an emotion perilous 
as vertigo : unable to analyse this complex aspect of 
her, she accepted it as life's fulfilment 

She had the tints of a Japanese lily : hepr flesh its 
white, her blush its pink, her hair the gold of its 
pollen. There was about her a strange suggestion 
of the animal's passion with the flower's purity. 
Happy, her eyes became lapis lazuli; angry, they 
were black with steely rims : languid or indifferent, 
they showed an enigmatic twilight tint of green. 

She leaned back, lips parting, lashes kissing where 
they met upon the cheek. 

"I wish I could lie here like this forever . . ." 
she said. 

There was silence while he held her hands. 

Suddenly the forgotten impulse of tenderness re- 
inspired her. 

" Louis," she murmured, " Louis, you have thought 
for me, given me everything that could make me 
happy, cared for me. ... I am so grateful ! You 
don't think your little leopard can be grateful, but 
she is." 

The womanly possibilities and latent devotion 
of her nature, developing, appealed to him. An 
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earnest and unconscious force, without direction, 
awaited his hand's controlling impulse. It was a 
dominant instant in her life, either fatal or redeem- 
ing. 

He did not respond with words. He merely drew 
her to him bj her captive hands, laughing, and 
kissed her throat. 

" Sweet little fool ! — she forgets that I have given 
a trifle, she her all. She might think less of it if 
she knew I have done the same thing, under slightly 
different circumstances, for a dozen other women." 

Pierpont still smiled as he released her. 
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10. 

Pour estre bien aime, 
II faut aimer bien peu. 



BONSABD. 



It was dawn. 

Pedor woke with a hand's touch on his sleeve. 
The woman was standing at the threshold over him, 
a pallid light behind her. 

"Goodbye," she said, "and — thank you." 

He leaped from where he lay. 

" Stop," he said. " Where will you go when you 
leave here ? " 

" I don't know." 

They confronted each other like shadows or spec- 
tres in the dusk of dawn. 

" You can't go back to suicide and starvation," he 
said calmly. " I should be a coward to allow you 
to." He smiled, the habitual expression, mournful, 
cynical and tired. " I have a right to your obedi- 
ence now," he added, " as I saved your life. Come 
in : I will go out and fetch some breakfast. Later 
we can think of what you are to do." 
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She walked across the garret as he left it, and sat 
down in the worm-eaten chair beside the hearth. 
She experienced a transition, like that of a dream- 
change^ from despair to lulled security. 

Before he returned she stirred and looked about 
her. There was a cracked mirror on the wall. She 
seemed to interrogate her dumb reflection there : 
this strange sense bafiBied her. Turning, she began 
to arrange the room, with a sensie of possession 
irrational as happy. 

The clock in his huge shell watched her, a tar- 
nished sun and moon on his disc for eyes. His 
tick was even and content The mirror caught 
like a smile the first red gleam of the ascending 
sun. 

She touched the yellow keys of the spinet : there 
had been one in the farm-house, to which her 
mother had sung dull hymn-tunes every Sunday. 
She had learned some of its harmonies and discords 
with the sense of confronting a mystery inexhaust- 
ible as rich. She looked at the kindling sky with 
a deep breath, eloquent of the uncomprehended 
change upon her, and began to sing, fugitive notes 
that chimed with those her fingers struck. 

She turned at a sound. Fedor stood on the 
threshold watching her, a smile upon his lips : his 
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eyebrows, raised at their convergence, suggesting 
the Greek type. 

"Ah ! " he said, laying down what he had bought, 
but not relinquishing his eyes' bright hold on her. 
There was new raillery in the look. 

She stood uncertain and confused. 

"You are already happy: you can sing. I told 
you sorrow passed." 

There was a sort of malice in the phrase, merging 
in melancholy. He regarded with cynicism the mu- 
tations of others, while wishing to bathe his own 
inflexible soul in the waters of their Lethe. 

"Come to breakfast," he pursued. "I have 
thought of what I am going to do with you." 

She met his eyes, still fast upon her. With a 
mutual swift impulse they both smiled. 

She advanced shyly ; as she came he wheeled the 
chair from the hearth towards the table to receive 
her. Seating himself on the lounge of tapestries he 
waited on her needs. These attentions charmed in 
surprising her, and made profounder the enigma of 
his presence. 

"I advise you to wait until we can make tea," 
said Fedor. "You are cold: your nails are blue, 
and this garret is draughty. Warm your hands at 
the fire, as I do. Come ! the water will «oou bolL" 
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He smiled again. They leaned towards each other 
and the fire, spread their hands and their finger-tips 
touched for a second. She shrank unconsciously. 
His eyes, reflecting the flame, pierced hers. 

" Do you know you are afraid of me ? " 

An indescribable impulse shook her; she could 
not escape from this regard. She felt as if Fate 
had overtaken and was scrutinizing her with these 
unsparing eyes. Her pupils dilated, but her face 
was calm. 

"lam not afraid," she said. ^Tve never been 
afraid of anything." 

Her lips, in speaking, had grown pale. He de- 
tected the two forms of expression beyond her will's 
controL 

The water seethed : he dropped the tea into it. 

"Never mind," he said; "we must be friends. 
We have already eaten the same bread." 

These words struck deep. 

"I know," she answered, with an accent of ap- 
peal. But you're not the same to-day as you were 
then. . • . What have I done to make you differ- 
ent?" 

" Nothing. I am only attempting to practice my 
maxims of last night, and enjoy the passing hour. 
It is the single sound philosophy. You were learn- 
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ing it — before I returned." His tone changed. "We 
will learn together. To begin with — a cup of tea." 

He rose and handed it to her with serene and ac- 
customed courtesy. She felt as if she were taking 
breakfast in a palace, not a garret. Her sensations - 
startled her. 

*' I think I can get you a figurante's place in the 
Christmas pantomime at Drury Lane. You will 
merely dress, go on the stage, come off it : you will 
not have to speak. I am the Devil in it, by the way : 
an ambitious role — " his irony returned. " We are 
rehearsing now, and they will stage it in three 
weeks. This will give you a showing; you may 
possibly be retained. In any case your salary will 
be enough to lodge and feed you somewhere. By 

the way, your name no : I'll call you lo ; a 

change may bring you luck! lo: you shall hear 
the story of the Greek girl lo, some day. Now, are 
you pleased? Will you believe what I told you, 
that life has no dead walls if one resolves to batter 
through them?" 

She had ceased eating and listened to him, her 
eyes recalling those of Zeus' mistress in their wist- 
fulness. 

" Tou did it for me, and I thank you — I thank 
you," she repeated fervently. 
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" Don't thank me," he said, " I owed you compen- 
sation. You wished to die : I meant that you should 
live. I always pay for what I take— even now." He 
laughed sardonically : " Let me give you some more 
tea. You are still cold." 

"Yes," answered lo, "but Tm happy. Let us 
both be happy ! You brought me luck, — perhaps — 
I . . ." She paused: she was touching delicate 
fibres. His eyes raised and held hers again, but not 
with the look that chilled her. 

" And you wish to do the same for me ? " he said. 
" You are gracious, and I thank you." 

As a courtier might he raised her hand and 
kissed ii She seemed in this sealing of a pact 
of friendship, to approach him, trembling but reas- 
sured. 

Fedor obtained for lo the place of which he had 
spoken, and engaged a vacant garret next his own, 
where she could live and sleep. Bent was demanded 
in advance — ^the hag who kept the house allowed 
every licence to its occupants but that of postponing 
payment — and on Friday night Fedor found himself 
without money or food. 

lo, on hearing this, answered : " It was because of 
me you had to spend so much. . . ." and dropped 
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two tears without a quiver of the mouth, slow tears, 
as she looked up in his face. 

"Come," said Fedor, begimiing to laugh with a 
certain inherent perversity which rpused at slight 
reverses his dormant sense of humor ; " though you 
have ruined me I don't bear malice, and I think I 
see how to arrange things. I always pay my way, 
therefore " 

" You are a gentleman," said lo mournfully. He 
was startled but resumed at once, 

" — I can get credit till tomorrow for a loaf of 
bread. Tomorrow our salaries are due ; we shall be 
rich. Tonight we will at least have supper." 

He left her warming her hands beside his fire, the 
shadows thick and spectral round her. There was a 
fog which filtered through the windows to spread a 
yellow dusk within. 

It was now a week since, coming back to life, she 
had found hope waiting for her. The submissive 
and acceptant element in her nature had yielded her 
to the prevailing current : it was only at crises that 
the latent power of her will sprang into play with a 
strong stroke. This had been shown when she left 
her home, and when she had attempted to leave life. 
Now, Fedor*s influence mastered her ; a rich sense 
of the permanence of present peace enfolded her ; a 
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new impulse of domesticity, startled from the core 
of her awakening womanhood, touched existence with 
a warmer light. She was thinking. Tomorrow her 
week's salary was due ; some shillings, with which 
she could pay for her own room and food, keeping a 
narrow residue. 

" I must try and buy a tidy gown, and a needle 
and thread to mend this one. And hairpins — only 
two left, and my hair keeps falling down " — she 
was reminded by its length sUding coiled, like 
a black snake, across her shoulder to her lap. 
She sat, playing with it; spreading its meshes, a 
glimmering web, between her and the fire ; finally 
wrapping her cold hands in it, when she suddenly 
muttered : 

" Why he must be coming back ! — '* 

She went to the mirror, from whose crack across 
the centre spread to the frame innumerable fissures, 
showing like a spider's web. Here she gathered up 
her hair and smiled : the contrast of her present and 
her past appealed to her. She was thinking, 

** There is someone who is kind to me, whom I 
want to be ready for. Is it true I am no longer 
lonely, starving, in despair? ..." 

A smile curled her lips ; she flushed and her eyes 
glowed. She passed across the dusk room to the 
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hearth, where she sat and waited, a shadow amongst 
shadows. 

• ••••• 

" lo ? " said Fedor. " Asleep ! — what, tears ? 
Bah ! why, you have no troubles now : you are 
neither cold nor starving ! " 

" Fedor," said lo, " am I ugly, do you think ? 1 
was wishing I was beautiful." 

She confessed this untremulously, looking up at 
him, the firelight on her pale face. It was to him 
she appealed, suggesting that her fear had been of 
his disfavor. 

" No," said Fedor. This question and her Stoic 
waiting for the answer, presented an inflexible aspect 
of her to him : she suffered, while ready to endure 
more pain for the recompense of final certainty. 

She stood up, going to lay the table. 

" Let me get supper. Were you able to " 

"Yes," he answered. "A loaf and a wedge bf 
cheese. By the way, is there any tea left? All 
right. At least we shall not starve ! " 

He laughed, with decreasing irony. Her laugh, 
like a second bird-note, replied, as she left him, from 
the further shadows. 

" The oil's run out, so we can't burn the lamp to- 
night. We shall only have the fire to see by," said 
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lo. She had assumed the care of this swallow's 
nest in its domestic aspect. Fedor found it sooth- 
ing to be taken charge of as regards material com- 
forts. Her presence had a novelty which transiently 
dispelled the sombre atmosphere about him. 

They ate together in the firelight which gleamed 
on the clock's bright disc. The fog still spread a 
yellow haze across the room, which softened the 
encroaching shadows. 

"I can't work in the dark," said Fedor, "you shall 
learn to sing with me, as you love music — ^" he re- 
membered the harmonies her voice had made with 
the worn instrument's when he surprised her. 

"I know some country ballads," said lo, diffi- 
dently. 

"Sing them." 

She stood beside the spinet, and he sat with his 
fingers on the keys. She sang, simply and softly, 
sweet tunes with plaintive words. The peace of 
the pastoral life pervaded them : she remembered 
her dreams, the smell of hay, clear sunsets. . . . 
His thought leaped beyond the drowsy country side, 
across which calm days crept like slow caresses, 
lighting on peaks of fame scaled, splendid with the 
smile of Fate subdued. . . . 

The sound of the clock striking midnight blent 
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with their blending voices and the strain of the 
spinet. 

"I must go," said lo, "it's very late. Good- 
night. The music made me forget." 

He went with her to the door and opened it to let 
her pass. 

" Goodnight." 

The house was dark, but mingled noises from 
below disturbed its sombre tiilence. A harlot was 
wrangling with her lover ; a chorus of wild voices 
shouted songs ; a heavy-footed drunkard plodded 
stumbling up the stairs. 

Fedor heard the girl's door shut and locked : re- 
turnings he secured his own. He slowly walked the 
length of the garret to its window and looked out 
A wind had risen, moaning as it chased the flying 
mists. 

"As a man pursues the desire which eludes him," 
he thought. He moved abruptly to the chair beside 
the hearth, ridden with unrest 

He was alone, and solitude was welcome ; it left 
him to his thoughts. . . . Beyond the clock-tick 
there was silence : the first hour was passing on 
black wings. . . . He watched the flame rise — 
like ambition : ambition, not love. The flame con- 
sumed the coal from which it sprang, in an eternal 
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eflfort to ascend: this was ambition, sateless and 
supreme, not love as he knew it. His loves had 
starved ; their faces floated past, pale, brune, gold, 
all beautiful. They smiled, sad, sensuous, seductive, 
subtle smiles, all alluring and appealing. She was a 
French duchess ; she, a grisette ; she, the reigning 
courtesan. He watched them pass : in their time 
they had each tired him and lost him, while they 
breathed of love. . . . Woman and love ? No mis- 
tress had taught him constancy except Ambition, 
who showed his desire a rapture beyond love's. 
. . . This girl whom he had saved should have 
waked a new passion, but her idea left him cold. 
. . . What was she? What the phantoms of the 
rest ? — they stirred no pulses, roused no flame. The 
present and the past were a dull sea, across which 
he sailed into the sunrise of the future. 



lo dreamed of a love song's burden, sounding 
through distance, passing near. She tried to call to 
the wandering singer, but she was dumb and his 
steps went by. As his last phrase, lost again in the 
distance, fainted, she waked, crying out 

"Fedorl . . ." 



OHAPTEE IV. 

GEOBGE MABSH. 

I wish you all sorts of prosperity, with a little more taste. 

Cebvantes. 

Felicia had not yet assumed the social obligations 
attendant on her coming introduction into Pierpont's 
circle as his wife. She wished to postpone this 
formal prelude to the second phase of her new life, 
dreading to disperse in the public glare of day the 
mellow twilight of twin solitude. 

One afternoon, left alone by Pierpont, who was 
witnessing a trotting-match on which he had bet 
largely, Felicia received a visit from George Marsh. 
Together, they presented a contrast emphasized and 
complicated by their fugitive resemblance. Felicia's 
hair was gold, and Marsh's red ; the nostril, open 
and sensitive in her, was open and petulant in him ; 
her lips, curved and warm, suggested her nature's 
subtle blending of the idealist and the voluptuary ; 
his lips, gross and fierce, suggested untrammelled 
passion and unbalanced impulse. He had strong 
teeth, which his smile displayed with repellant vivac- 
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ity. His light eyes, whose irritable glitter passed at 
once from vigilance to laughter or to rage, indexed 
his persoliality : victim of a passionate egotism, he 
possessed instincts rather than ambitions, and, con- 
stantly varying his aims as he did his moods, achieved 
nothing while desiring all. 

** Well, Felicia," cried Marsh, as he entered the 
chamber of mirrors and found her coiled on her 
divan, " you seem to be well fixed. It's women's luck 
that they can give themselves in marriage for a con- 
sideration, and be respected afterwards, while men 
who do it are despised. How's Pierpont ? " 

"He is well. Won't you sit down, George ?" She 
was embarrassed in his presence, and especially so 
while he stood in the room's centre staring round. 

He dropped into a chair with a meditative smile. 

" ! " he broke out, ** Pierpont must be wealthier 

than I thought." He laughed exultantly. "Well, 
Felicia, you're in for a good time, eh ? You ought 
to thank me for keeping you from being deluded 
into marriage till the right man came: remember, 
it was I who found him for you." 

Felicia smiled: this posing of Marsh as a good 
genie amused her. At the same time she was too 
happy to become satirical. 

" I am glad you appreciate it," pursued Marsh, in 
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answer to this smile, which he suspected. " Every 
little red-haired girl don't get the chance in life that 
you did. And you would never have had yours 
unless I'd been looking out for you." 

" Yes, but if Louis had not made me love him it 
would have been no use." 

" What ? " called out George Marsh. 

" Well, would you have a woman marry a man she 
did not.love ? " 

" I'd have her marry a man who could keep her in 
luxury — spend a fortune on her and not miss it — and 
I'd have her marry one who was crazy enough in 
love with her to want to do it. If you'd seen as 
much of life as I have, you'd be glad to take a chance 
when you can get it." 

As he confronted her, his short moustache bristling, 
he thought, ** It was a near thing though I didn't 
know it ! A man's a fool who calculates on women." 

He had reached, during the past five minutes, an 
idea of his sister's character more accurate than that 
conveyed by years of unobservant life beside her. 
He meditated : his visit to Felicia was not without 
an object. 

" Anyway, things have turned out for the best : I 
guess you'll admit that's so ? " 

" Why, yes," cried Felicia with spontaneous laugh- 
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ter, as she picked up a glove Pierpont had dropped. 
She regarded it confidentially, still laughing, as if he 
shared the jest with her. 

"What amuses you ?" demanded Marsh, feeling 
additionally restless. 

" At your thinking it could turn out any way but 
happily — ! You don't know Louis, George." 

" What about Louis, then ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean his kindness to me, his tenderness, his 
care, his generosity " 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Marsh. " Do you have much 
money from him ? " 

He had checked and chilled her. She watched 
him with distrust. 

"Is there no generosity but that expressed by 
mere profusion ? That seems the least of all to me. 
I mean his generosity of feeling " 

"My dear Felicia," interrupted Marsh, *'if you 
had more experience you'd know that only fools and 
preachers moralize. Busy men like me can't waste 
our time in listening to them. What I want to know 
is if he treats you liberally ? " 

" Yes, he does." 

" — That is, makes you an allowance — I mean, 
does he give you money to spend ? " 

Felicia was silent ; her anger, tropic in its sudderi- 
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ness and fury, rose. Marsh had been profaning with 
his alien touch the temple of her worship. * 

Marsh persisted doggedly. 

" As your brother, I've a right to know how Pier- 
pont treats you. Every married woman ought to 
have money from her husband that she can dispose 
of as she likes. I shall let Pierpont know I think 
so 






I forbid your doing it!" exclaimed Felicia. 
That is between my husband and myself." 

He was startled. Her blanched lips and cheeks 
grew red again with a proud flush. 

"I owe too much to him to ask for more," she 
said, and smiled. This expression carried with it a 
sublime suggestion. It is a sublimity of love, the 
pride in owing much to one beloved. 

Marsh disguised a disappointment even more 
poignant than his answering anger. 

" More of a fool than I thought she was," he 
meditated, pulling his moustache with an abrupt re- 
current gesture. " I never saw a woman yet who 
wouldn't ask if she thought the man would give. — 
Well, but how d'you get along ? — ^women are always 
buying things." 

" I found accounts at all the best stores f oi» me : he 
told me to get what I liked, I brought him nothing 
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and he gives me everything. That is the whole story 
in a word." 

She was still swayed by the past swell of passion, 
and would not have touched the subject of dispute 
a second time but for the opportunity it gave of 
justifying Pierponi 

" I always thought Louis a good sort," said Marsh, 
changing his plan of action. " I know he's liberal — 
that's why it seemed queer in him to leave you out 
of ready cash. The rich men who make money are 
the misers, not the fellows who inherit it: they 
spend. If I had a thousandth part of Pierpont's 
wealth I could do a stroke of business to-day that, 
with things as they are, I must refuse." 

Marsh concluded his speech as a soliloquy, biting 
his moustache, which he had ceased to pull, his 
pendent hands between his knees. Felicia regarded 

« 

him inquiringly. 

"Oh well, it's no use talking about the thing. It's 
a closed issue. I should want more money than I'm 
worth at present to begin with, and more still to 
follow." 

"Is it an investment, then? " 

"Of course it is, and a solid thing, too. I'm' 
offered third share in a newspaper that's being 
started, with good chances of success, by several ex- 
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perienc5Gd journalists. They want me as managing 
editor. As things stand, I can't go in with them, 
though. I'll have to lose the best chance of my life." 

" But, George — ! Ah, I wish I could give it to 
you* . . . Perhaps Louis would help you — loan the 
money " 

" No, I won't borrow of Pierpont. You don't un- 
derstand things, Felicia : I'd look as if I'd sold you 
to him and come to hunt up the sum he owed me 
on you. I'd take it from you, understand that, will- 
ingly ; but you say you haven't got a cent." 

He paused. She was silent. He resumed abruptly, 
with the air of seizing an idea. 

" If you asked Pierpont on your own account he'd 
give it to you. I must have a thousand dollars to 
put in with some of my own. You could get it for 
me with two words. Will you do it, Felicia? " 

He thought to throw her oflf her guard by this 
abruptness reacting on her latent inclination. 

" Why, George. . . ." 

« Well— ? " 

" I can't ask Louis for a thousand dollars. ... I 
have no pretext for it. If I had it of my own it 
should be yours, — but I could not demand that sum 
of him after he has given me everything in reason I 
could wish " 
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" You'd rather see me go on grinding away at the 
editorship of a sheet I don't control ; concentrating 
brain-power, enterprise, administrative ability, on 
pushing its interests forward; giving up mental 
ease, reasonable hours, a part of my store of vitality 
every day, that the proprietor may enjoy a bigger 
revenue each year while my paltry pay remains the 
same ; and finally, after the thing has used me up, 
being thrown out pensionless and broken down. 
You could put me in the place of the capitalist if 
you wanted to : when I worked I should be working 
for myself, improving my own property to my own 
advantage, getting a fair return for my outlay. I 
sink my days and nights, my ingenuity, cunning, 
application, care and energy : I risk my health, my 
money and my future. If I win, Fm a made man : 
if I lose — well, I never care to think of losing. Any- 
way, if I win I'll thank you for my chance, as you 
have me to thank for yours." 

He delivered the last phrase with a mingling of 
defiance and conciliation : the allusion was a barbed 
reproach. Felicia had listened with conflicting im- 
pulses. She was conscious of having been a charge 
upon her brother, and felt she was considered by 
him as a debtor; but, though eager to discharge 
her obligation, she thought his demand ungenerous. 
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Marsh had given and grudged ; Pierpont had given 
and made welcome : this difference in the gift made 
one claim light, the other heavy. But the innate 
sympathy of Felicia's nature touched another issue. 
Marsh had urgent need of what he asked for, would 
suffer in relinquishing the hope of it, would be con- 
tent if he possessed it. Felicia adored joy and felt 
a terror peculiarly acute of pain. The force of these 
impressions, joined to her temper's generosity, pro- 
duced a wish that others should enjoy and should not 
suffer. She forgot Marsh's niggard gifts and care- 
less care in one of her dangerously single impulses. 

" I will beg Louis for it, George : you shall have 
the money if I can get it. I don't wish any senti- 
ment of mine to stand between you and fortune." 

She was smiling. Marsh threw an ugly glance at 
her. 

" She always was self-seeking and useless : I'll 
bet she's doing this generous self-denial business to 
make me feel under obligations to her." 

Marsh had jackal-instincts combined with a spe- 
cies of morbid sensibility, which, while it overlooked 
his own low traits, imagined kindred ones in finer 
souls, and turned on these creations an indignation 
which he spared their prototypes. He abstained 
from thanks. 
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" Well, you'll promise not to let him know /want 
it, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," said Felicia, absently. She was thinking : 
**Was it worth while to say I would? . . . He 
cares no more for me because I did, though I felt so 
kindly to him " 

Marsh pulled out his watch. 

"I'll have to go. Goodbye, Felicia; see you 
again about the money. I guess Pierpont can spare 
it, eh ? " He laughed, put his hat on, and went out. 

Felicia turned on her cushions, as one turns away 
from a distasteful thought. 

" It always used to be like that : never understood 
or loved. Time seemed so long, and every day like 
a winter hearth without a fire. Life is not worth 
while unless love fills it : even hope is often pain. 
. . . How happy I am now — how happy ! how — 
Ah, Louis ! . . ." 

She turned to him with lips and heart. 



CHAPTEE V. 

PIERPONT. 
And Lust said : I am Love. 



SWIKBUBNB. 



Peebpont wa43 out of humor : he had lost heavily 
on a favorite mare named for his wife. He gave 
Felicia a casual caress and dropped into a chair be- 
yond her reach. 

Pierpont was blond, with flaccid hands, loose lips 
and sensuous eyes. The inevitable beauty of straight 
features was in his case marred by the relaxing in- 
fluence of excess. His eyes were of vivid pleasure- 
loving blue, brilliant, deceptive and capricious. He 
had moments of indolence when, lost in luxurious 
languor, he forgot to smile, or showed that smile 
which lifts the comers of the eyes instead of the 
comers of the mouth. Commonly he was alert and 
practical, a prosaic voluptuary. 

" Are you tired, Louis ? " 

Pierpont shifted his posture, and raised his brows 
impatiently. 

** You can see I am without asking. I lost ten 
thousand dollars on that mare — she didn't win a 
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race. I took her for a fine piece of horseflesli when 
I bought her, and I thought your name would be a 
mascot — " He insensibly concerned her in this fail- 
ure, with the inclusive injustice of most anger. 

"Ten thousand . . ." Felicia repeated. "Lost! 
I wish I might have had a little of it ^" 

" What for ? " demanded Pierpont, sharply. 

" For myself : are you angry ? To do what I like 
with. . . . May I have a thousand, Louis ? " 

"I thoaght you had everything you wanted or 
could want. What is the money for ? " 

" To please me ! ' 

She sjjoke %ith the privileged air of a happy child 
upon its birthday ; the diffidence of a young girl ; 
the sweet cajoling of a woman who knows herself 
beloved. Pierpont was on the point of yielding. 

With a counter-impulse he drew back abruptly. 

" See here, Felicia, it's not fair to ask a man for a 
sum like that without giving him your reason. Can't 
you tell me why you want it ? " 

She could have won the money with a timely lie, 
or the breaking of her brother's confidence, but she 
was a woman who found love incomplete without 
unalterable truth. 

" Won't you give it to me ? — Louis . . . ? " The 
happy child had grown abashed. She felt herself 
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entangled in the words which she must speak and 
had already spoken. 

" You're not a woman of experience yet," muttered 
Pierpont, " or you'd have seen my humor and waited 
till another time. Well — " he was smiling, half 
inclined to let it go : this inexperience diverted him. 

She changed under the smile like an opal reveal- 
ing to the sun the splendors moonlight left unfired. 
Love, pleasure, gratitude, filled her. She offered 
him the rich response of ready lips. 

"Well, why?" said Pierpont, without stirring. 

" For payment ! " ^ 

" But I haven't given yet." 

"Ah, you are going to give." 

"I never said I would. And I will not till you 
tell me how you're going to spend the money." 

She made a little gesture of distraction. 

" But you let me think that you had given it — ! 
Tou shall know some day, Louis : do not disappoint 
me ! It is nothing — a little secret — oh, a trifle " 

Pierpont suspected women, their truth, even their 
falsehood, above all their secrets. He was jealous 
of this secret and with indignation. He relapsed into 
the restive sullenness which had possessed him on 
his entrance. 

" No ! " he said, " I will not, once for all. When I 
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give to women I want to know what the money's for 
and where it's going. If you're obstinate, so am L 
And see here, Felicia : those two red roses of temp- 
tation are mine ; I'll have them when I like, whether 
I care to pay or not ! " 

His laugh jarred with irritable triumph ; he left 
her abruptly. She fell back quivering, humiliation 
reflex of the pleasure of the ravished kiss. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

AMBinON. 

Ambition is the passion of those who have no other. 

Alexandre Dumas, P^bb. 

It was Christinas Eve in London. Night had 
fallen. 

Fedor and lo had returned from rehearsal. She 
was tired, but would not show it ; he, silent and sup- 
pressed. They had bought and brought their supper 
with them : they always ate together. She prepared 
the table before taking any rest : knowing she was 
tired she thought him so. Her feet were sore with 
standing, but new-shod : she remembered the hob- 
nails worn into her naked soles. She quietly paused 
and looked at him, standing, his neck bent, before 
the fire. Her present was happiness, which he had 
given to her ; it was by him her sorrow had become 
the past. Belinquishing her unobserved long look, 
she made haste noiselessly. 

Fedor, sunk in thought or memory, was silent : 
lo twinned her mood to his. It is one of woman's 
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acquiescent attributes, the faculty of finding pleasure 
in harmonizing music of which another makes the 
tune. 

They ate. She cleared the food away, and left him 
sitting at the empty table. Saying nothing, unde- 
tained, she passed out of the room. She was cold, 
and her own garret fireless, but she felt she had 
no place .in the shadows of his meditation with the 
nameless past. 

Later Fedor, his lips tense, rose, passed to the 

« 

window, turned away from it, paced the dusk place 
with abrupt steps up and down, and paused at the 
spinet. 

It was an irresistible touch which reinspired the 
deadened chords, as if his spirit's.fierce vitality elec- 
trified the instrument. Tumultuous youth invaded 
the old wires, a feverous passion shook the tired 
strings, romance called to the dying music lying 
there, lost, languid, and it found another voice. This 
outburst was like an incantation : straining sound's 
wings to the Unknown. It was the music of a crisis, 
the outcry of a silent soul. . . . 

A discord leapt from the jarred strings. Fedor 
rose, his chair thrown to the floor, and covering his 
head, left the garret and the house. 

The houses of the Drury Lane quarter had dis- 
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gorged their myriad to the streets. It was time to 
lay in Christmas Day provisions. Through the small 
shops and round stalls standing at the pavement's 
edge under the flare of shadeless gas-jets, fluctuated 
hungry human tides. Copper coin changed hands ; 
the butchers throve ; the chandlers took in shillings- 
worth of ha'pence. Pasted across a window the 
legend : " Tripe — Cowheel— Pigs' Trotters.'' Lying 
on the butchers' slabs beeves' hearts and livers with 
indiscriminate foul strips and scraps of meat, going 
by the pound at twopence. Children standing at 
confectioners' windows, garnished with seldom holly 
leaves, where paper frills and boxes, red or arsenic 
green, mixed with colored drops and sticks of sweet- 
meat. Coal bins, with three partitions containing 
coal of various size, a gasjet shining obscurely and a 
grimy fellow lolling in the shed, sold by the pound 
to those who brought tin pails and ready money. 
The taverns had not reaped full harvest yet: the 
midnight saturnalia not begun. 

Fedor passed through the crowds. The men, idle, 
smoking rank tobacco, were fluctuant between the 
gin-shops and the street : the women, loud-mouthed 
and hungry-eyed, bought grimly, parting reluctant 
with their coppers. 

The night was moonless : above the city's fever- 
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lights was darkness, and above the darkness, stars. 
Fedor went rapidly, leaving behind him the laby- 
rinth of low intersecting streets and courts, the old 
dwellings rotting with dirt and poverty, the aggre- 
gate of brutal human types, the multitude's obtuse 
excitement. These things were oil upon his mood's 
arising flame. Contending thoughts perturbed him. 
How long would this existence last, this combat 
be protracted ? He had labored past a year of it — 
twelve months, four seasons, countless hours. Until 
then he had never known how much an hour can 
contain : thoughts like the legions of the battling 
angels, darkness against light ; memories that sting ; 
hopes that ascend towards remote sun-gilded peaks ; 
unrest that bites into the soul as the clock hands 
turn and fate still holds it helpless ... A year of 
beautiful life at twenty-five ! — romance, pride, plea- 
sure, love ; the richest cadence of the full-toned sym- 
phony of youth. His lips showed the long curve of 
his bitter smile. The year had given him an arbi- 
trary crisis, a great ambition, an invincible resolve ; 
want for plenty, care for ease, stem realism for the 
fair ideal Solitary, self-absorbed, persistent, he had 
lived towards the future. His resolution stood like 
adamant, but no soul is invulnerable. There are 
moments of reaction : all the possibilities of life are 
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mocking it and beckon, out of reach ; hope becomes 
irony incarnate ; the fature a face death's hand has 
touched. . . • 

Fedor was in Piccadilly. London revealed another 
phase. The windows of the clubs showed lighted 
through their curtains ; there were superb entrances 
and broad facades. The noted shops of the quarter 
were shut, but the large street-lamps and those of 
passing carriages gave a certain animation in their 
place. 

He had escaped the reminder of the slums, apathy, 
obscurity, death, forgetting that here he would con- 
front a keener one, the indifference of the world to 
those who have not conquered it. He had thought 
to spur ambition, steel his nerve, imbibe a bitter 
tonic : instead a perfidious lassitude invaded him, 
twin sister to Despair. . . . Why had he raised am- 
bition, a devil which, once invoked, no prey can sat- 
isfy ? What was life, bloodless, famishing, until its 
secret, pleasure, was revealed? Tout casse, tout 
passe, tout lasse : was any guerdon worth these days 
Ld nights, this effort and probation? 

He walked, his head bent, his eyes staring before 
him, with the aspect of one who has been dealt a 
stunning blow. A brougham, drawn by a superb 
thoroughbred, stopped before the Army & Navy 
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Club. Alighting, a footman opened the door and a 
man of middle age dismounted. Fedor was within 
twenty feet of the vehicle. An impulse stirred him : 
he looked up. Their eyes encountered. Slowly 
crossing the pavement and ascending the club's 
steps, a cynical smile on his lips, an exquisitely 
insolent inspection suggested by his look, the 
brougham's owner turned into the club. Fedor 
blanched abruptly but continued to advance, meet- 
ing with indomitable eyes this scrutiny. Their 
faces proclaimed a recognition: their eyes incal- 
culable hate. 

It was past. Fedor found himself with his face 
eastward, walking steadily and fast. His brain was 
clear, his muscles tense; he was mentally and 
physically braced. The surge of memories evoked 
by the encounter ebbed and left him calm, aware, 
collected. 

A cold and unrelenting fury filled him directing 
its lashes on himself. He had then remembered that 
he could enjoy when, when it was his alone to work : 
he had relaxed his spirit's discipline, the vigilance 
of pride, the tense nerve of ambition. He deliber- 
ately named himself a coward. Was there in his 
nature a weak sinew, sprung under the strain im- 
posed upon it? It should be hardened as the 
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rest had been, steeled, vitalized, coerced. . . . The 
analyst examined his own soul with a new sense 
of contempt He had seen despair triumphant and 
defied its powers : despair can only overcome the 
weak. He had seen irresolution tread a hundred 
futile paths, and learned stability. Was it for him 
to waver or to yield ? — who knew the danger, rec- 
ognized the snare? . . . The future should com- 
pensate him for this night — a future which he 
had created: until that hour, achievement for enjoy- 
ment, vigilance for languor, care for ease. He could 
endure and would accomplish. 

He had reached the great streets of the vacant 
money-quarter, and was ascending Ludgate Hill. 
St. Paul's dome, grand against the night sky, flung a 
brazen paean to the stars. Belfry voices, loud and 
weird and tuneful, resounded, answering above the 
empty streets. Over the corpse of the city the bells 
pealed: "Immortality!" 

Fedor stood swayed by the swinging of this silver 
censer of sound. The chimes' notes hurtled down- 
ward, their sound-circles swimming into space, 
their sound-eddies humming, vanishing; the night 
tumultuous with their vibrations. A sense of the 
illimitable reached him: he looked beyond the 

dome, towards the stars. . . , 
6 
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He divined in the immutable eyes of night a final 
irony on his mutations. 

" An universal law retains these in their orbits : 
shall not my will determine the orbit of my soul and 
dominate my passions? To vanquish the world one 
must watch it from a height like theirs, with their 
indifference and their onward progress : one must be 
impassible as fate, invulnerable as the gods." 

Standing, the showers of the chimes notes beating 
round him, the starlight pale upon his upward face, 
he smiled. With this smile, bloodless, slow, derisive, 
he turned and passed down Ludgate Hill. 

Christmas Day was being welcomed in the slums. 
They were singing street-songs instead of carols. 
The last of the night's provisions were being bought ; 
indiscriminate groups passed round the bottle ; 
children sung shrill- voiced ; pipes and whistles 
sounded ; there was a pervading tumult as if they 
sought to make a carnival of noise. A quiet lad 
pushed a truck heaped high with market-stuff 
through the delirious streets. 

Fedor entered the quarter by Wych Street. Be- 
fore the ancient gabled tavern of "The Eising Sun" 
a crowd was just dispersing, after a battle of fish- 
wives. ... A woman stood at a cramped window 
where toys and sweets were shown. Tears were 
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falling slowly down her face : she had a little 
child whose ragged stocking Santa Claus must leave 
unfilled. ... A young street-walker peered into 
a tavern after prey. ... A boy was leading home 
a drunken hag. Her bestial face, senile and red 
with drink, showed above his white serious accep- 
tant steadfast one : she leaned on his shoulders, her 
foul garments hiding him, her hands clutching him 
in their instinctive hold. . . . Three girls walked 
together arm-in-arm. Three youths followed thom, 
laughing, jesting, signalling : the factions would soon 
coalesce. . . . Children were playing on a step: 
the little ones raced with those smaller pick a-back. 
On the same step crouched a woman, silent, stirless, 
solitary, hopeless and withdrawn. ... At the win- 
dow of a little eating-house, bandaged with paper 
strips printed " Haddocks — Kippers — Bloaters — Pea 
Soup — Stewed Steak — Trotters — Cocoa," a child 
stood barefoot with a beer-jug in its arms. The 
pence its hand held must be given to the gin-shop, 
while it passed by the victuals famishing. ... A 
girl with a babe at her breast was talking with a 
strong young thief, her lover. They turned up a 
dark court. He was relating to her how he had 
escaped from jail. ... 
Fedor felt the beat of the human heart ; joy's light 
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breath and sorrow's sigh; love's wings fluttered 
though the mire fouled their plumes; here, on a 
dark stage, played the old dramas. 

Each had a vice, a desire or a sorrow, shackles 
that gyve one to the ground. He felt a certain ex- 
ultation : he was free from those emotions bom of 
the interplay of human soul on souL Hope was the 
shadow of ambition, — love lent its raptures to am- 
bition, life was the stave of music where ambition 
wrote itself a tune. 

Like a stir of mud in the bottom of a pool the 
canailles had ascended from their depths : they dis- 
persed dully, the excitement over, as the sediment 
returns to its old layers. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AWAKENING. 
Wise U that thing which endures. 



Swinburne. 



Day wasted and dusk fell. Felicia lay where 
Pierpont left her. There was no change of atti- 
tude, except such alteration as a rose shows which, 
plucked, crushed and flung down, slowly extends its 
marred leaves and faint petals. She was merged in 
thought which held her like a trance. 

Those words — that kiss. . . . 

Those words — that kiss. ... 

Why did she blush intolerably ?— she was his 
wife. Why did she recur to this caress, her hand at 
her shamed mouth? — he had a right to it. She 
framed fresh circuits round this focus, but they 
brought her back to the same point, the same re- 
pulse. Finally she turned upon herself. 

Does not marriage lift the man and woman to a 
plane where no action of either can humiliate the 
other ? — It should. — But does it ? — Silence. . . . 

Again, those words — that kiss. He loved her, 
and he was the man she loved ; could he hurt her — 
she be hurt by him ? She had thought love's chord 
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strung to the arc of happiness. Doubt passed her 
with a shadow, fear. 

What was this feeling which had found her, 
fruit of no change or climax or event, subtle as the 
quiver of shifting sands where the foot in resting 
sinks ? 

Love had discarded his supernal beauties, and with 
one step reached the commonplace. It was this un- 
comprehended transformation which disturbed her. 
She felt a loss. 

Pierpont did not return to dine. Felicia recog- 
nized, beside relief, a desire to escape his presence. 
She hurried without aim and ate unappetized. Be- 
fore the fifth course she left the table, and drove, 
with her woman, to the play. 

It seemed as if she fled from something : to reach 
the theatre unhindered calmed her. It was early ; 
the house was almost empty, the lights low. A sin- 
gle musician, the bass-viol, lean as a stork, tall, pallid, 
phthisis-marked, stood conning his score. Intermit- 
tent notes sprang from his instrument, fondled with 
the tenderness of parent towards child. Felicia's 
attention centred on him. 

Bent double, carrying their pieces, the orchestra 
emerged through the low door under the stage, and 
took their places. The bass-viol, ungreeted, turned 
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his music back The lights raised. The conductor 
poised his baton. 

The boxes were filling, the handsome vicious face 
in one of a youth beside an old coquette grown 
hideous with the wreck of beauty : in another, oppo- 
site these, a bouquet of young flower-heads, girls' 
faces like the virgin heads of Greuze. The youth 
conversed with deference and animation: it was 
manifest he held the position of a favorite yet ob- 
scure who schemes advancement through his fatuous 
queen. 

Felicia regarded them : Hypocrisy and Folly. 
When would the play begin ? 

The violins breathed harmony — the earliest strain 
of Raff's incomparable cavatine. She closed her 
eyes : her soul was drifted on the swell of these 
melodious tides. They seemed to lap the shores of 
lands remote ; the golden lands of the phantom fair 
as silver — ^Happiness. She felt a pain subtler than 
pleasure and as keen : why was not all life like this ? 
No influence can sift the soul as music does, reveal- 
ing with its plaintive echo empty chambers, contrast- 
ing its perfection with the incomplete, transforming 
serenity to rapture. Felicia felt a sudden pang : a 
day ago she had thought happiness her own. The 
last chords, lingering, ceased. She saw on the hori- 



\ 
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zon a receding golden promise, remote as the shores 
of the unreal. ' 

The house was filling ; seats were let down with 
sharp separate reports ; the ushers became generals 
and diplomates in directing and contenting their con- 
tingents. The distinctive odor of the theatre, met 
with nowhere else, grew stronger as the curtain 
lifted and a draught swept outward from the stage. 
The orchestra settled back in their chairs with a gen- 
eral expression of ennuL 

Felicia had seldom had the opportunity to enter a 
theatre, and watched the piece through two acts with 
absorption. A crisis was reached ; it occasioned a 
strong scene. Suddenly she felt disgust. This in- 
nocent accused, noble and eloquent, what a feeble 
evil discontentful face he had ! That young girl, 
heroically constant to her lover, had she not the 
glance of a coquette, the insipid beauty of a doll ? 
These contradictions — this incongruity! She did 
not understand that her disgust was sharp because 
she connected these inconsistencies with the parallel 
hypocrisies of life. 

She sat through the rest of the play indifferently. 

A certain surprise at their applause directed 
her attention to the audience. She examined the 
people near her. What ill-balanced unfinished 
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sketches ordinary faces are, eloquent of the aver- 
age character, inconsequent and nnsymmetrical I 
A species of nightmare seized her : these represented 
humanity, the average, the mass — ^and there was not 
a face free from some idiot touch, some bestial line. 
... At some times one cannot escape a profound 
and hopeless nausea of man and of existence. Life 
seems a futile monster dragging slow lengths through 
eternal mire. Perhaps such phases of thought are 
shadows, cast by Truth upon the sleeping soul, which 
haunt it when awake. 

Felicia's eyes fell on the group of girls: she 
roused herself with a strong eflfort What was this 
vague but powerful depression, this morbid tend- 
ency ? Why watch the unaccordant mass instead of 
these delicious profiles? She was neglecting her 
philosophy, which led her to ignore life's dissonance 
and listen to its concords. She forgot the audience 
and the stage in watching these young Graces, inno- 
cent, vivacious, until she noticed the most radiant of 
the three coquetting with the youth in the box op- 
posite. The old beauty with him was uneasy : the 
favorite, clever as depraved, contrived to make each 
believe herself preferred. 

The curtain fell: the audience was already, re- 
gardless of the actors and of art, preparing for 
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departure. Felicia saw the youth, with a caressing 
gesture, cloak the old coquette, and as she turned 
to leave the box, smile to the girl with the cynic 
raillery of a faun. The bass-viol, a shade paler, 
fatigued but eager-eyed, interpreted the last piece 
with renewed enthusiasm. 

Felicia felt a sort of suffocation, and passed out 
with the crowd. The musician would die in harness, 
be forgotten, and his instrument obey another mas- 
ter. The rest 

Her carriage was awaiting her. She entered, and 

drove home. 

. . .... 

Felicia found George Marsh attending her return. 

"Well?" he interrogated briskly, with his unre- 
liable smile. 

"I can't get you the money," she answered, stand- 
ing before him as if, this once conveyed, his visit 
would be terminated. 

Marsh stared at her with an ugly change of front. 
He seemed about to burst into reproaches. She 
watched him indifferently, with added criticism : 
things seemed to verge on the unreaL Marsh con- 
trolled himself. 

" I shouldn't have thought a woman would let a 
man cool down to sheer indifference before the 
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honeymoon was through," he said. " You must be as 
disappointed as I am. my dear girL I'm glad I got 
you settled before Pierpont*s fancy petered out" 

"Gteorge," said Felicia, "I don't know why you 
take the trouble to try to hurt me. Tou have never 
spared me an unkind word : but for my own thoughts 
and pursuits my life with you would have been un- 
endurable. While I ate your bread I let you have 
your way — it was for you to act as you saw fit — 
but now I tell you that I stand on my own ground, 
live my own life, and will endure no insults." 

She spoke impersonally, without heat or emphasis : 
he might have been a stranger to her. Astounded 
at this attitude. Marsh, dislodged from his position, 
improvised a quick retort 

"I did my duty as a brother by you: here's my 
reward. Ungrateful, feline — where's the woman that 
is not? As soon as they've finished making use of 

you " 

" What is the use of fencing, George ? We both 
know how much those words are worth. Sneer, if 
you will, but not at me : I need not bear it and I will 
not. Tou are my brother — well, what then? I have 
often thought of that. What is the brother who 
oppresses? — a tyrant, like any other tyrant. Why 
should I regard the brother when the tyrant was 
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predominant? You have never let love grow be- 
tween us, so now I see you through the clearer glass 
of logic." 

" Tou used me though you hated me : a noble " 

" I don't hate you : you're wrong. I have never 
had reason to hate anyone, and do not know what I 
should feel, but — it would not be indifference. I 
have had long unhappy hours darkened by your 
shadow ; I once tried to gain your sympathy and 
was repulsed ; when I have reached a happy phase 
you would find fault with me for dreaming. That's- 
all : you think it nothing : you did so when it was 
my life. I have another life to live : it is my own, 
not yours, not anyone's : I say the old shadows 
shall not be thrown upon it " 

"Hal ha! ha! — you mean your obligations. Tou 
don't want me reminding you of them ! " 

" I acknowledged them and paid a part of them in 
asking my husband for that money." 

" Well, you'd have paid better if you'd got it." 

"I did what I could: enough. And now it is 
midnight ; I had liefer you would go. We have said 
all we had to say." 

"Tou had rather I would stay away?" sneered 
Marsh. 

" Tes, if you came back like this." 
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Marsh tiirned his back on her and left the room ; 
she heard his nervous stumble on the staircase. He 
had been confronted in an hour with the concealed 
growth of a lifetime : the mask dropped, revolt stood 
for submission, freedom for his government. He 
saw that he had read the signpost wrong and taken 
the wrong cross-road. 

Felicia stood as he had left her and reviewed the 
scene with new surprise. She remembered her an- 
swers to a word, her immobility, her resolution. It 
was unlike her, this deliberate tone : she felt as if an 
alter ego, aged, experienced, disciplined, had spoken 
in her place. At the same time it was the result 
of her starved past: she had already felt without 
reflection much of this. 

After the vivid aspects of the day, the theatre's 
dream-changes, she was ice-bound in reactional in- 
difference. Sometimes a single slight erratic phase, 
result of warping circumstance, opens, by the peril- 
ous pass of new experience, fresh epochs of life, an- 
other orbit of the soul. 

Pierpont had not returned. Felicia found a deli- 
cate supper spread for hei: : she did not eat, but 
drank a glass of wine. This relaxed abruptly her 
unconscious tension. Overpowered by a drowsy 
languor, she dismissed the household for the night 
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and fell asleep, loose-robed, in a fauteuil before tbe 

fire of the reception room. 

• • • • • • 

" Ha I ha I ha I— Felicia I Felicia ? Ton shouldn't 
try sitting up for me, you little fool, losing your 
* beauty-sleep ' — ha ! ha ! What's the use of you 
unless you're good to look at ? Here, wake up : I 
want to get to bed." 

Felicia roused to find the languid tumult of her 
dream abruptly near and harsh in Pierpont's words. 
He was leaning his elbows on the seat's low back, his 
eyelids puffed, his eyes stupid but gleaming. As he 
spoke he smiled, and as he laughed his wine-charged 
breath struck on her face. 

She sprang away and stood erect. 

** Louis — . Louis, you " 

" Here, come upstairs." He, smiling, made a step 
towards her, with a steadying hand still on the 
chair. ""What*s the matter with you, eh? Come 
on, or I'll pick you up and take you." 

Felicia stood and looked at him. His eyes — his 
lips ! 

A shock of revelation crossed with repugnant 
familiarity unnerved her. . . . She remembered his 
kisses. She remembered that she had become his 
wife. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BOXING NIGHT AT DBUBY LANE. 

EvEBT seat in the house had been booked ahead 
for weeks. Lower London was looking forward to a 
day as distinct as Christmas Day and more divert- 
ing : to a celebration locally identified with Christ- 
mas but flavored with a freer, more exhilarating 
dash. The religious element of Christmas was re- 
placed by a pagan hankering for pleasure. It was a 
day of gifts and a Bank Holiday : every servant's 
pocket was the fuller by a fee, and every clerk 
released from bondage. Humble households were 
complete; cabmen suggested extra shillings to their 
fares ; the middle-class youth of the city, in loud 
neckties and gay hats paired off to spend a pleasant 
evening. Above a certain rung of London life's 
huge ladder the day was insignificant, but counting 
from retired cits at Clapham downward to the poor 
of the Strand purlieus it retained its meaning. This 
illustrates the universal aspiration: starving, body 
and souL the lowest rouse at the dav's bald invita- 
tion to enjoy. 

The wealthy vulgar were prepared for cumbrous 
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dinners, the homes supported by small salaries for 
tea, the poor for food enough to whet the appetite 
without appeasing it, while some few died of want. 
Fedor and lo ate in silence, a loaf of bread between 
them and some coflfee. They were part of the night's 
climax, the Pantomime at Drury Lane. 

lo was pale, with sudden flushes wrung from her 
heart by its abrupt contractions. She felt, mixed 
with the resolution which sustained her in decisive 
hours, an exquisite trepidation. Regarding with the 
indifference of habitual acquiescence the ordeal of 
the public stage, a thought hnd formed which fiiUed 
her atmosphere with an electric tremor. She must 
acquit herself before Fedor : she must do credit 
to him. With the tension of approaching action 
blended the enervating doubts of love. 

She was hungry : notwithstanding this excitement 
she could eat. She glanced under her eyelids at 
Fedor, who, instead of bread, had swallowed draughts 
of the black coffee. His absolute abstraction seemed 
an isolation of herself rather than of him : his idea 
so pervaded the horizon of her life that his transient 
absence of response seemed to create a solitude about 
her. She felt for him the vigorous yet submissive 
love peculiar to strong natures when subdued by 
(Stronger one^* ' 
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Fedor was already on the stage, before the house, 
developing his role with luminous touches unrevealed 
at the rehearsals, swayed by the enthusiasm of a 
master-passion. He was impersonal, potential, free. 
Where he had served he reigned. 

lo felt a savage pang : she saw him smile as he had 
never smiled for her, a smile which was the reflex 
of some sun which left her mental sphere in rayless 
distance. A jealousy imminent but formless twinned 
her passion for Fedor. Her love created in her an 
instinct of monopoly which, ungratifled, was capable 
of recoiling on her with relentless blows. She was 
aware of regions into which he passed, escaping her. 
There were often times like this, when, mixed with 
the exhilaration of his presence, she felt the dense 
chill of an absence more complete than that produced 
by actual separation. This rival, at once amorphous 
and protean, with beauty's power, power's scope, was 
more intolerable to her than the definite charm of 
any human presence. Regardiui^ a woman loved by 
him she would have eased herself by action, but in 
this phantom lurked the indestructible, the unap- 
proachably, the infinite. 

The clock struck seven. Fedor stretched his 
hand for his cup, his eyes encountering those 

of lo. 

7 
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" Are yon afraid ? " he demanded, with raillery, 
turning the smile she coveted upon her. 

Surprised in watching him her eyes were tragic, 
reflecting the trouble of her thoughts. 

" What of ? " she muttered, stupidly ; she was try- 
ing to convince herself she had evoked this smile. 

" The stage," he answered. 

"Yes. No— no." 

He did not question her ; he merely watched : she 
was fertile in unexpected phases. Her eyes wavered 
and returned to his ; she became whiter. She began 
to speak. 

" I'm very lonely." 

He remained silent. 

"I'm very lonely. I'm lonelier than I ever was 
before." She uttered the three phrases slowly and 
with difficulty, and waited. He did not speak. She 
dropped her eyes and voice. " You do not care." 

There was a final note in this : he knew she would 
not speak again unless he answered. He rejoined, 
unstirred : 

" Why are you lonely ? " 

Without the words' sense reaching her she re- 
sponded to the evocation of his voice. 

^' We live here together, day after day. We share 
everything except our thoughts. You have a life of 
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your own that you can live alone — a world— a dream 
— . I don't know. Only you escape from trouble 
there . . . and you leave me behind. You have too 
much else there to let you think of me. And then, 
why should you? . . . But though you do not care 
to let me come, I understand. 1 know how far 
dreams used to carry me, away from life and disap- 
pointment. Tour thoughts are different, but they do 
the same for you. I am lonelier even than I used to 
be. I can't dream any more, yet I see you dream, 
and know I may not go where you are going." 

She rose from the table, taking her hat and shawl : 
they were both of quiet gray. She had a quality of 
dignity which rendered her unconsciously impres- 
sive. No passion evokes dignity so well as grief. 
She felt a double sorrow, past and present. 

Fedor let her go : he did not answer. He divined 
the subcurrent of emotion on whose tide these 
thoughts had come to her ; the effort to show her- 
self capable of comprehension, worthy of companion- 
ship ; the latent appeal ; but these were nothing to 
him. He was indifferent to her, and beyond the 
sphere of love he knew that with most women spec- 
ulation reveals little. 

The national theatre was packed from pit to roof ; 
the interior gilded mouldings and hangings of red 
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velvet backgrounded the huge audience sumptuously. 
Critics in the stalls ; women richly gowned in the 
grand tier of lower boxes ; the middle-class, adult 
and juvenile in the dress-circle, watchful and embar- 
rassed ; and beyond these, in the central whirlpool 
of the pit and ascending in dizzy galleries to the 
roof, the populace. The atmosphere, already grow- 
ing dense above, was tremulous with multitudinous 
breathings. The great Vulgar was restless, and ex- 
hibited an autocratic spirit : across the scraping 
of the violins, still tuning up, swept a sudden thun- 
der-burst of stamping feet Catcalls pierced the 
tumult at its height, and it subsided in the many- 
throated shout 

" Begin ! " 

The orchestra obeyed : it was the night of the mul- 
titude's omnipotence. The turbulent gods grew still. 

The curtain rose. The roar of a glad Titan ap- 
plauded the spectacle revealed. Bich with the dis- 
guise of splendid fairyland they recognized a homely 
nursery-tale's familiar face. Here were vice and vir- 
tue, conspicuously diverse, affording the preliminary 
unctuous self-congratulation of discriminating right- 
eously between them. At the same time the eye was 
ravished, the ear charmed, the sense of pleasure 
stimulated. As the drop fell the Vulgar lolled com- 
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placent in the knowledge that it had its money's 
worth. 

The powers of darkness menace those of truth. 
The multitude becomes uneasy. There is a devilish 
plot about being hatched which will destroy the 
guileless hero. The villain invokes an invincible 
ally to join his counsels — the Archfiend. The pit, 
indignant, watches the result, then, catching breath, 
leads off the general storm of cheers. This red 
shape, slender, easy, sinister, accomplished in the 
wearing of a long and supple cloak, pale, plumed, 
consummate in the arts of pose and poise, this is the 
Fiend of the Lyceum ! They recognize London's 
great Familiar Demon, the incomparable Mephisto- 
pheles : there is something exquisitely tickling in 
the thought that he has stepped in thus to greet 
them. They laugh till the house shakes and pamper 
their conceit, then let the Devil do his worst. His 
counsels seem to set the seal on Virtue's doom, but 
the hand's most airy turn, the cloak's most careless 
drift, the mask's most chilling smile, are Irving. 
Finally, murder being planned, the Archfiend tries 
the knife's edge with his thumb. It scintillates. 
The well-known touch sweeps Virtue out of mind, 
and the transformation scene finds them still 
roaring. 
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Virtue coaxes back the fickle monster, tlie tide 
turns and Villainy is scowled upon. Virtue is in a 
piteous strait, the net snared closer round her ; Vil- 
lainy makes a brilliant showing, backed by the Shape 
in Bed. Up to this point the Fiend has been a jest, 
a marvelous simulachre : now, the shock of recogni- 
tion past, he grows like the freed Bottle Spirit. His 
personality asserts itself, dilates and magnetizes. The 
gallery grows restive ; it is all for Virtue, and it 
feels Mephistopheles' ascendant influence. The pit 
becomes excited ; it is Virtue's partisan, but it feels 
that in the face of all tradition the Evil One may 
make away with both. Antagonism centres on the 
Shape in Bed, neglecting the more conspicuous Vil- 
lain : the scene drops on the Devil's preliminary 
triumph under storms of applause, groans, catcalls, 
hisses. A steam of oranges and peppermint rolls 
up : they are giving their excitement an escape. 

The pantomime's last act. Suspense grows fierce, 
unslaked by the successive spectacles. The Shape 
in Bed has captured their imagination, become the 
dominant factor of the piece. They seem to see 
colossal balances in which the destinies of Vice 
and Virtue await the controlling impulse of his 
touch. . ► . 

Ah ! — they breathe free. The catastrophe was 
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nnforeBeen, volcanic, final : Virtue is supreme : they 
have escaped the Shape in Bed. The curtain falls : 
there is applause — prolonged applause. It fails and 
gathers force again, and then redoubles. Virtue and 
her knight emerge and bow. It is good, but not 
enough : the storm goes on. The Villain appears 
tentatively. Better ! Like children who shout 
" Hotter " when they near the hidden prize, the gods 
let their heels' music grow crescendo. A favorite 
danseuse who had led the ballet showed herself : the 
thunder neither waxed nor waned. A pause occur- 
red : the curtain's edge was drawn aside agaiti. 

The Shape in Bed appeared. 

Like an explosion roared the crowd's response, a 
furious applause. He withdrew, bowing with his 
cynic smile : they had him back again. The popu- 
lace meant to scrutinize this man who had coerced 
them, now suspense was past. He retired a second 
time : they twice recalled him. Ceasing to bow he 
stood erect under the hail of execration, approba- 
tion ; the breath of the whole house sent towards 
him like the blast of a furnace-mouth thrown open. 

This audacious calmness bore them to the climax. 
He still smiled I — they could not move him 1 

With a riot of sound the house's cheers submerged 
him in their tidal wave. 



OHAPTEK IX. 

ctSJiR DE KEBSAINT. 

Ah me, now I could love I 

Keats. 

For several days Felicia regarded Pierpont with 
apathy. It was the reaction of surprise, shame, 
doubt, disgust, the emotions of twelve hours which 
found love divine and left him bestiaL She had 
not determined the limits of the change, and could 
not ; she was stunned. 

Pierpont saw her alteration with amusement which 
became irritation. He thought it the result of his 
return to her, forgetting the episode of his depart- 
ure. Her coldness piqued him, a coldness rather 
instinctive than intentional 

" What ails you, Felicia ? " he demanded, finally. 

She answered : " I don't know.*' 

There was no quarrel ; there were no reproaches : 
between them an hiatus had appeared. 

A week passed. Felicia began to reflect, and in 
reflecting suffered. She looked backward and looked 
forward. Where was happiness, adored, attained, 
ephemeral, and where was love? Pierpont's pres- 
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ence evoked an unendurable self-questioning. She 
would regard him with wonder, analysis, despair, but 
not with hope : he had been heretofore hope's incar- 
nation ; changing, he lost his best identity forever in 
her thoughts. She examined him with keen perplex- 
ity, already suflSciently estranged to be capable of 
impersonal speculation on him. She scrutinized him, 
seeking in to-day's reality the dream of yesterday. 
A series of detested questions filed before her, un- 
answerable and demanding answer. Was not this 
the man she loved ten days ago ? Where was the 
spirit of that time escaped to ? Why did she per- 
ceive in him new traits before unknown, develop- 
ments of unsuspected forces? Finally, this was not 
the man she loved, these were not the days she hoped 
for. She was faced with an immeasurable transfor- 
mation: had she deceived herself? 

Pierpont's irritation became uneasiness : her value 
augmented in his eyes. He found her unresponsive- 
ness alluring, and he conjectured whether it was the 
result of coquetry. He suspected some regretted 
lover of the past — feminine caprice — the suUenness 
of a favorite refused. The stimulant of new incer- 
titude charged passion with increased vitality. A 
species of anxious exhilaration seized him : she had 
improvised another charm. 
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This fresh fervor left her colder. He loved her : 
there only needed her response. . . . Then it was 
not the disillusion of chilled love, but of the man him- 
self. This drove her back upon another thought : 
his love — it, like him, was metamorphosed. She 
felt herself slipping down a fatal slope, suggesting 
each instant new descents. It was then she who 
had robed the actual in iris-glories of romance. 
What she had mistaken was neither life's grand 
actual, whose vital vigor vaults up sunward past 
all dreams, nor the hideous actual of sin in whose 
abysses lurks the sublimity of all extremes. She 
had her actual, bared, seen, before her; the actual 
of mediocrity. 

A mental nyctalopia disclosed in the twilight of 
emotion details unperceived in its broad noon. 
Parting the disguise of hope and of illusion it re- 
vealed line by line the underlying commonplace. An 
immense irony invaded her life : she who desired 

happiness began to analyse. 

..... • 

The day of Felicia's introduction to the social 
world which Pierpont moved in came. Instead of 
longer desiring its delay, she turned to the new in- 
terest feverishly. Deprived of an ideal, she sought 
some compensation : interest, pleasure, promise, 
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perhaps oblivion. Winter had surprised her birds 
of hope : they scattered, seeking a new summer. 

The season of the great Western city was just 
opening : there was that suggestion of crudeness, of 
ostentation, of social instability, which characterizes 
its ebuUient plutocracy. Felicia was plunged into 
this sea, whose every wave brought past her un- 
known faces ; surrounded by a multi-colored spectacle 
which involved her in its ocean-like unrest New 
types confronted her in salient contrast, aggressive, 
reticent, plain-dealing, insincere : the whole kaleido- 
scope of character revealed to her its dizzy and per- 
petual mutations. Weeks passed and took the edge 
oflf her surprise, leaving a sense of monotony. The 
constant revolution of the social engine's wheels had 
the same effect on her in watching them as that pro- 
duced by the inexorable whirl and thunder of ma- 
chinery in motion. 

This was with her inevitable. The scene possessed 
for her no subcentre of personal emotion, that charm 
which radiates like light, illuminating from a single 
point of fire the individual universe. Pierpont had 
ceased to be a vital interest with her : he losing his 
emotional significance his conventional significance 
in her eyes was obscured. With no idea of infidelity 
to him, she sought unconsciously some fresh detain- 
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ing influence. A circle of faces familiarized them- 
selves to her by constant reencounter : they had the 
effect of successive brief and unvibrating notes 
forming a soulless air. This by degrees became a 
defined torment. The musical-box of society filled 
with its insistent tinkle ears which listened for 
emotion's organ-tone. 

She became conscious of a new face, in her world 
and in her thoughts. She saw it first as that of a 
youth whose eyes, from an opposite box, met hers 
across the theatre. The next night they passed each 
other in the waltz with mutual unacknowledged 
recognition. For a week the mute acquaintance 
grew, a twin caprice, a product of the unexpected. 

On the same night she said: " Present him to me," 
he said : " Help me to obtain an introduction." An 
electric intuition linked their personalities : both 
advancing, they approached each other. 

The invitation of the unknown is what makes love 
at first sight incomparable. Felicia, confronted in 
Pierpont with a prcfved disgust, was dizzied with 
a sudden new suggestion of allurement. 

Cesar de Kersaint, the son of a French marquis, 
travelling for pleasure through the United States, 
had thought a week in Chicago would exhaust its 
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possibilities of entertainment. On his first night in 
the city he had seen Felicia's face. At the week's 
end he had just begun his sojourn. 

There are beings who, meeting for the first time, 
feel instead of surprise a mutual recognition. It is 
as if they renewed a dateless love, an immemorial 
affinity. From their first glance Cesar and Felicia 
had found each other in the crowd : from their first 
word there was founded between them an intuitive 
intimacy. 

That face, which pursued Felicia like a memory 
from some unimagined past or a harbinger of time 
oncoming, was beautiful. It was that of a Romeo, 
beautiful in youth, in hope, in the courage of sheer 
vital vigor, in the future's promise and the present's 
plenitude. Voluptuous without licentiousness, sym- 
metrical without precision, this face had a smiling 
mouth, and curves suggesting the seductive flesh 
curves of a woman. 

This dark face became the shadow of Felicia's fair 
one. It seemed inevitable to both that they should 
share existence, reinspired by them for each other. 
Cesar's emotion was enthusiasm, without disguises 
or reserves. Felicia's was subtle, contradictory, 
protean, alternate fire and languor, enjoyment and 
indifference, hope and disappointment, quiet and 
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unrest. She was conscious in Cesar of something 
absent : haunted in the midst of music by an un- 
struck chord. It was alone this indefinable short- 
coming which prevented a tragic and imperious pas- 
sion's domination of her empty life, as it was this 
vacuum alone which forced her acceptance of the 
incomplete. There is such a thing as being half 
in love. 

A month after their earliest encounter they were 
waltzing together in a crowded ballroom. The 
atmosphere of light and heat, the music's exhilara- 
tion and the perfume of her hair, a sense of mutual 
isolation and response^ unbalanced him. 

" I love you ! " he muttered, " I love you." 

At these words, like the stroke that rends a veil, 
she looked up. Reproach, perplexity and disap- 
pointment filled her eyes instead of love. 

"Ah, but why have you told me? " she returned. 
They ceased to dance and, leaving the ballroom, 
found seats concealed by a bank of roses. 

"Why not? Tou knew it yesterday; a week, 
a month ago ; — ^when we first met. Don't you like 
to hear me say it to you ? Ah ! yet we both feel 

ID. ... 

" No." She spoke instantly, refusing this conces- 
sion while she reviewed their changing attitudes. 
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She turned her eyes full upon him suddenly. " You 
forget that you are speaking to a wife . . ." 

They regarded each other, he astounded by her 
voice's irony. In repelling him she suggested sur- 
render, in defending herself revealed her vulnerable 
points. He smiled, with flashing eyes. Exquisite 
coquetry ! Surpassing provocation ! 

" If I have a rival," he said, " it is not he for 
whose sake you remind me " 

He paled in the eflfort to penetrate her with the 
double scrutiny of look and words. She remained 
silent. 

" I love you," he repeated, " I adore you " 

"That is nothing," she said. "Tou forget that 
you have not made me love you." 

He confronted a smile full of melancholy and un- 
conscious cynicism, eyes whose irony was the meta- 
morphosis of disillusion. He felt himself disarmed. 

" But—" he began. 

" What is there to say ? " she interrupted. " Why 
did you speak tonight? — could you not let things 
drift to some conclusion of their own? I liked you ; 
you seemed like someone I had always known: it 
was possible for me to talk to you as I never could 
to anyone before you— though I can't tell you why I 
felt so — but to love you ? — no. I wish you had let 
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it all go on. I was betraying no trust, defiling no 

ideal, yet my life was happier " 

" Happier ? — but tliat is love ! " 

" Could I say this to you if it was love ? . . ." 
There was something intolerable to him in her 
smile, ice lying on a flower. Her coveted lips curv- 
ing coldly, unamorous, unquivering; speaking the 
language of indiflference where he demanded that of 
love — He controlled himselt Furious, he had 
almost branded theit indifference with his own lips' 
passion. 

"You were wrong to speak," she said again. "I 
did not think you would. There was something in 
knowing I was loved without your saying what you 
felt, that soothed me. Tou have broken the spelL 
Ah, you should have let the mask stay ! Instead of 
a living face below it shows a dead one." 

" It is horrible, this ! " thought De Kersaint. 
"Where is the living face, then?" he demanded. 
"How shall I reinspire life for you — ?" With a 
sort of despair, trying to kindle with his own her 
unresponsive eyes, "And I love you — " he mut- 
tered again. Then, breaking out, passionate, defi- 
ant, " But you refuse love ! — and without love what 
is life?" 
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On her return home Pierpont met her: he had 
spent the evening with Marsh and others of the riot- 
ous Bohemian brotherhood. 

" Where have you been ? " 

" To Mrs. Ealston's ball." 

He eyed her, and his heavy-lidded eyes, unlanguid, 
were watchful, sparkling and steady. 

" I suppose young De Kersaint was there ? " 

" Yes." 

There was a significant pause. They wete stand- 
ing face to face. He spoke slowly. 

" By , you have some nerve ! " 

She looked at him with interrogation uninfused 
with interest. 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

"What do I mean? — I mean that I believe you 
are intriguing with him ! " 

She turned on him a second's speechless wrath. 
The gust, passing, left her calm. In this second she 
had thought, reaching a lower point than any she 
had previously touched : " He might be right, but 
for my own indifference. ... It happens that you 
are mistaken, Louis," she rejoined. He saw her 
smile. 

"If it's not true you look as if vou Tirishe^ it 
Vfis ! " he exclaimed, 

8 
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" Tou are brutal — brutal enough, almost, to make 
me wish ii" Anger inspired her wholly ; a triple 
rage, against him, herself and De Kersainb If she 
should love, it was his right to thwart her. . . . 
She had not even the refuge of a genuine emotion, 
contrast to the falsehood he had fooled her with as 
love : this was the fault of De Kersaint who, in lov- 
ing, left her cold. . . . Finally, she herself had 
placed the hand of Pierpont where it lay on her 
life's throat. 

" However that may be, I am your husband ; and 
I want to have you cease to see this man and receive 
his visits in my house." 

She was thinking throughout his silence and his 
speech, but his moderate tone surprised and touched 
her. She looked at him suddenly, clear-eyed and 
questioning. He seemed both dignified and manly. 

They stood, he waiting for her answer, she ex- 
amining herself and him. He requested where it 
was his right to demand with arbitrary insistence. 
If he had used this right once, revolting in its use 
her finest sensibilities, it had been perhaps a savage 
impulse, excusable since unrepBated. . . . He was 
the nucleus of her earliest dream of love — yes, he 
had been lover, bridegroom, husband. . . . The im- 
mense latent need her nature felt for protection and 
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reciprocation powerfully pleaded with her. He loved 
her still, and she almost. . . . 

"Well, Felicia, don't you feel that I am right? 
Bemember, I don't want to gall your pride " 

Pierpont touched skilfully this vibrant nerve ; her 
generosity responded. 

" Tou are right," she said, meeting his eyes again 
with a certain enthusiasm. "If you wish I will 
refuse to see him. Louis, 1 appreciate your not 
demanding it. . . . Besides, I did not love him." 

Pierpont, unrecoiled from, kissed her throat, his 
earliest favorite caress. He was thinking : " ' Did 
not love him ' ? no ; she tells the truth. I'll believe 
now what words had left me doubting." 

The clock struck two. 

He looked and smiled a question to her. Then, 
his arm about her shoulders, they slowly passed 
together up the stairs. 



CHAPTEE X. 



"I LOVE YOU. . . ." 



The pantomime had run forty nights. Fedor, 
as the Archfiend, had made a hii It was already 
said: "He deserves a part of greater opportuni- 
ties." 

It was on the fortieth night of the piece that a 
letter reached Fedor addressed to the theatre. He 
opened and read it while awaiting his first cue. His 
comrades were incurious, knowing nothing of him 
and supposing that his letters were directed to his 
home, but lo, who had never seen one in his hands 
before, regarded this with dread. It was a harbinger 
of hope, perhaps of love, above all, she divined, of 
change. She searched his face : it was impenetrable. 
She dared to put no other question. 

She went through her part like an automaton. In 
contrast to the smiling faces of the rest, hers showed 
like a tragic mask. From her companions' jests she 
turned away ; under the rebuke of the stage-manager 
she stood impassive and unchanging. She had a 
singular powey of isolation and resistance, 
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The evening had for her an indefinable suggestion 
of leavetaking. There was a curious sense of change 
and revolution round her, of the past's mould break- 
ing and the future taking other shapes. She re- 
viewed successive days which had preceded this, and 
of which this was perhaps the latest. . . . 

The curtain fell on the last scene, raised again 
under the applause of the recall, dropped finally and 
the stage cleared while they set the scene for the 
harlequinade. Ten minutes later Fedor and lo 
passed through the old-fashioned inner door, with 
its glass peep-hole and iron latch, of the Drury 
Lane's stage entry. 

lo looked about her : rain was falling, and dripped 
between the pillars of the colonnade. The gaslamps' 
weakly wind-blown flame showed the melancholy 
fronts of meagre houses, the wet streets. Opposite, 
the lighted window of a little chophouse exhibited 
its starveling fare. A terrible memory assailed her : 
she had stood upon these stones and looked, with the 
pangs of hunger in her body, at the food there, on 
that night when she determined to leave life. She 
passed beside Fedor towards their home. She 
thought : " I must have come by this way then." 
An obscure impression haunted her : she had been 
alone once — she might be left alone again. . . . 
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"lo," said Fedor. He turned his head in speak- 
ing, and found her eyes already on him. She did 
not answer. " I have an offer here to join a company 
going to New York." 

They passed on ten paces in dead silence. 

" lo," repeated Fedor, " lo ? " 

" Yes, I heard you, Fedor. . . .'* 

At the moment they reached the house in which 
they lived. He opened the door ; she entered and 
passed up. Later he found his garret vacant, silent 
and unlit. She had not set their supper out as 
usual. She was absent. 

He sat down in the carved chair by the fire. 

There was not light enough to read by, but he held 
the letter in his hand. He did not look at it : his 
eyes were on the ashes and the embers, on the past 
and future of his life. 

. . . The wind rose, making an Eolian lyre of some 
crevice, and moaned in minor chords. The clock 
ticked feebly for an hour, and stopped : its winding 
time had been forgotten. A mouse, climbing on the 
table, found it bare, and leaping down ran to his 
hole. . . . 

The city slept ; the streets were still ; the house 
oblivious as a tomb. Environed by silence and the 
night, Fedor sat, immobile, abstracted. It is at 
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such moments that the soul, unleashed, scales 
thought's peaks and dives to its profounds. 

The silence was broken by a voice, almost a cry. 

"Fedor. . . ." 

He started ; lo's hands were on his arm : she 
crouched before him still and pallid. 

" lo— ! " 

" Fedor — ^you're not angry — angry because I came. 
... I knocked : you never heard me. I had to 
come. When are you going away ? " 

He scrutinized her. In his look a transient com- 
passion succeeded scrutiny. Her face was rigid, but 
her eyes betrayed her, like the red cloud that hangs 
by night above a raging crater. Speaking slowly, 
low and earnestly, as if with every word she made a 
separate effort to compel his answer : 

" Tou are going, aren't you ? — You'll accept their 
offer ? — ^Tell me when you're going away ? — Fedor ? " 

" If I accept I think my future is assured. If I 
refuse — I shall go on with this life so much longer : 
defer hope, cripple ambition, curtail opportunity. 
This is the chance I have desired — " he paused 
and held her with his eyes. " Would you have me 
go or stay ? " 

He watched her attentively, compassion merged 
in the analyst^s habitual curiosity. She fronted him 
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with an incredulous gaze : she could not believe that 
any word of hers would weigh with him. Then, 
transfigured by her first outbreak of passion, shaken 
to the centre by emotion elemental in its strength 
and singleness : 

" Stay 1 " she cried. 

In this word, love, hope, and exultation, freed, were 
chorus to the cry of a colossal egotism. As love 
evokes the purest selflessness, it also breeds the deep- 
est selfish greed. It gives, or demands, alL 

Fedor smiled with a shade of irony. 

" I am going," he said. " You teach me to place 
self in the van. In going I do so." 

The first flush he had ever seen her pallor 
warm to sank, as if drained from her with her 
life-blood. She rose, then feU back on her knees 
beside him. 

" Yes, I deserve that from you, Fedor : — I know ; 
I ought to have put self behind me. I'd have said 
* Go,' but — but—. Oh, don't despise me I don't be 
angry with me ! don't smile at me like that — ! I 
haven't strength to tell you to go away, — away from 
here, away — from me. . . . Fedor, — Fedor, — think 
what life was — my life — before you came. No father 
or mother, no friends, no hope, no home. . . ." 

She was pulling at his sleeve unconsciously, add- 
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ing to her pleading this mute and doglike gesture of 
supplication. 

" Fedor, dear Fedor, my little home, your home, 
our home together ! Think of it if you were gone 

" She stopped reasonlessly and began again : 

" Don't you remember the night you made your hit? 
— ^we came home here. The houses across the street, 
I know them all ; they look in at me like friends' 
faces. Look at the spinet, — you won't leave that? 
You sang to it the evening when I first knew I might 

stay " A keen wail broke from her ; she loosed 

her strenuous hands ; she collapsed as if cast lifeless 
at his feet. 

"What can I say to her?" he thought. "She 

suffers " His mind passed involuntarily from 

her to the inconsequence and irony of life. 

Silently she raised herself and stood before him, 
her face impassive, her eyes' fire extinct. 

" Fedor, you don't care : my life is nothing to 
you. . . . Why did you make me take it back ? " 

There was in this question some of the reproach 
of a soul before its Judge, who is also its Creator. 
He felt like the animator of a statue whom the 
statue, turning, struck. 

" I thought I could never feel more desolate than 
I did that night Now I know that it was nothing. 
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Fedor, don't you know?— don't you under- 
stand ? It's not tliat I am afraid to leave our liome 
— or starve — or die. I suffer so because I love 
you ! " 

She stood unblushing, unabashed; her eyes 
showed not desire but despair. He looked at her 
with new response, and a subcurrent of thought 
reminded him that these mysterious eyes had 
reached their acme of expression. 

" I love you," she repeated, like a charm to still 
herself, " I love you. . . ." 

He had risen under sudden strong excitement. 
She took on a new aspect to him. This superb 
audacity, this grand assurance, this innocence more 
pure than modesty. . . . 

He was beside her ; their garments touched and 
clung. 

** I love you," she muttered. " Ah, Fedor " 

She swayed towards him, strengthless, dizzy with 
the sense of his proximity. It was like the moment 
when, standing above a chasm, one desires to fall. 
There is also a spiritual' law of gravitation. 

She wore the disguises of passion, night, the hour : 
an elusive transition made her dominant. As she 
reeled his arms received her. Held there she lost 
consciousness, feeling the possession of his lips. 



OHAPTEE XI. 

A CAPRICE. 

Upon the night of the reunion followed a time of 
halcyon days. Felicia found that life could offer a 
fresh pleasure, the relinking of love's chains. Her 
womanly instincts, appealed to, led her back to Pier- 
pont, as, outraged, they had forced her from him. 
The episode centring in De Kersaint passed, leaving 
no fruit but swift reaction. 

In this return she obeyed an instinct of fidelity 
rooted in her yet unkilled belief in human nature. 
A fact eloquent of her own sincerity was that, not- 
withstanding her experience with Marsh, she con- 
tinned to believe and trust. Her enlightenment 
regarding Pierpont had occasioned in her such pro- 
found depression that she welcomed the partial re- 
turn of her illusions, which represented a new dawn 
of happiness. In reviewing the affair of De Kersaint, 
she recognized a crisis passed. In admitting the 
possibility of another phase of the event, she turned 
with terror from her thought and with fresh confi- 
dence to Pierpont. 
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It was the sense of possession wliicli soothed her, 
of reliance meeting response, of the feminine guarded 
by the masculine, of weakness evoking strength. . . . 
She found this attitude alluring. If she did not love 
she was beloved. She felt instead of passion an 
elusive tenderness. Life had reassumed its charm. 

Pierpont improved his opportunity. In reacquir- 
ing his risked realm unsated passion spurred him, 
not aroused satiety. This phase of their mutual 
experience had the fascination of love's earliest 
advances. She was shy as spring, yet warmed with 
dreams of summer's rich completeness. He had the 
incentive of a late repulse beside the present hour's 
seductions. 

George Marsh was disconcerted by this aspect of 
affairs. In allying himself with Pierpont through 
Felicia he anticipated sharing the connection's prof- 
its, and when the incident of the loan revealed his 
sister's inefficiency as agent, decided to gain access 
direct instead of indirect to Pierpont's pocket. From 
that hour he set himself to build between himself 
and the rich man one of those indestructible friend- 
ships based on the art of the weaker party to it 
in growing indispensable to the stronger. Felicia 
had aroused his animus : he planned to pay her back 
humiUation for defiance. In augmenting his influ- 
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ence on Pierpont he sought to diminish hers. There 
was no open breach between the sister and brother : 
by maintaining the semblance of their union Marsh 
was able to keep conversant with Pierpont's domestic 
affairs. He took advantage of Felicia's coldness to 
remind him of the cards, the bottle and the dice ; 
appealed to his gratitude by rousing his suspicions 
of Felicia and De Kersaint. He found a relish in 
diverting Pierpont's interest to old channels ; he 
desired to humiliate the wife through the indiffer- 
ence of the husband. 

Had not Marsh harbored a sense of injury he would 
not have been thus malign. But it was the man's 
nature, incensed, to revenge himself with accumulated 
venom. He shared with Felicia an intensity of feel- 
ing which few temperaments approximate, but where 
her impulses were generous if imprudent, his were 
imprudent and unjust. 

Marsh regarded the reunion of Pierpont and 
Felicia with chagrin. He found himself suddenly 
forgotten, neither hated, feared nor sought. This 
pricked his vanity. The fabric of his influence on the 
voluptuary had vanished at a look from her. It was 
also at this moment that Pierpont's aid seemed in- 
dispensable. The newspaper scheme, in which he 
liad ii^tere^ted him^ had accomplished OQe pf tho^e 
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quick spells of unsound growth characteristic of 
young plants and undertakings, and stood in vital 
need of financial sustenance to make its strength 
consistent with its size. Marsh, bewildered by 
this complication, would have thrown it up had not 
his partners held him back. After having reached 
the discouraging conclusion that the step would be 
profitless, he went to Pierpont, driven by a mood of 
contradictory irritation. 

" I want to see you alone, Pierpont." 

"All right, George," said Pierpont, rousing. They 
left the chamber of mirrors where he was listening, 
extended like a sultan on the divan, to Felicia's 
intermittent music. 

" Louis, our newspaper is going under if you won't 
give it another boost. I've put in all I'm worth. I 
can't see any " 

"How much do you want?" asked Pierpont : he 
was smmng. 

Marsh stared at him blankly. He had come pre- 
pared to bully, to cajole, but not to specify. He 
improvised a bold stroke. 

" Call it five thousand — a loan, you know, — that'll 
make everything solid for good " 

Pierpont was already filling in a cheque's date at 
hi9 desk, 
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"Here, Marsh. Now go, my dear fellow, go." 

He still smiled, speaking without urgency ; sug- 
gesting a sleeper who instinctively repulses the hand 
which would wrest him from desired dreams. Marsh 
left delighted, nettled and surprised. The money 
was a proof of Felicia's influence, not of his ; but, 
though given to dismiss him, it would serve the pur- 
pose for which it was demanded. Above all he was 
astounded at Pierpont's lavish and sensuous caprice. 

"Goon," smiled Pierpont, returning to find Fe- 
licia's idle hands on the mute keys. "Take up 
the tune where you left off: I liked it, little leop- 
ard. . . ." 

He threw himself down on the divan and watched 
her with languid-lidded shutting eyes. Had Marsh 
divined it, he reached in this dear-purchased phase 
of amorous indolence the apex of his passion's pyra- 
mid. 



CHAPTER XIL 

NIGHT. 

The hind that would be mated by a lion 

Must die for love. 

Shakespeak. 

Day waned. Snow fell on London's roofs and 
streets. Night, in the van of a storm, was approach- 
ing. 

Fedor's garret had the aspect of a place abandoned, 
and the coming night shed there its mystery. The 
fire was dead. The gaping doors of an old press 
showed within it empty shadows. The table bore 
the remnants of a meal long cold. 

Fedor was gone. 

Snow heaped its flakes upon the windowsill and 
choked the outer air. The wind, with an insistent 
cry, went up and down the gamut of its grieving. 

No sound of human breathing stirred the silence, 
no sound of human sorrow scared the night. Yet 
the inanimate was not alone ; the clock did not keep 
alone his vigil. Among the clothes of the unmade 
bed where Fedor had slept for the last time, lo lay 
face dowpi. n • • 
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Hoars had parsed over her, lying there ; the sun, 
above the snow clouds, ran his shining race and 
drotvned the day in some cool-cavemed westward 
sea ; London smoked and seethed from dawn to noon, 
from noon to dusk The world's wheel turned ; she 
did not stir. 

A heavy step came up the stair and past the door. 
She had been accustomed to notice its methodical 
passage at the hour when she prepared for dinner 
. . . their dinner, eaten together before they walked 
to the theatre. lo roused instinctively : she must — 

No : not again. There was no one. He was gone. 
She was alone ... he had left her alone. 

She heard the mouse gnawing at the fragments 
left upon the table from Fedor's last meal. Eising, 
she drove it off: the crusts were sacred — they had 
felt his hands, his lips. . . . 

She looked about her, saw the closet empty of his 
clothes, the bed where he had lain, the chair he sat 
in. These seemed to wait on his return. She spoke 
aloud to them. 

" He never will come back." 

The clock replied with his recurrent tick, " Lost — 

lost— lost — lost. . . ." Abruptly the pendulum-beat 

became a hammer crushing life out of her brain. 

She found herself lying by the hearth between the 
9 
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vacant chair and the dead fire. She tried to stir : a 
mortal helplessness appalled her. She wailed like 
a lonely child. 

" Fedor— Fedor— Fedor. . . ." 

She lay inert, then roused, afraid: the blood 
seemed sleeping in her veins. She crawled to where 
the sticks and matches were, to reignite the fire. 

The wind was roaring, but the draught fostered 
the flame ; its tongue stretched up the black throat 
of the chimney. lo remembered such another fire, 
before which her spread wet garments steamed. 
Fedor was — why had he brought her in that night, 
when the snow would have been kind to her ? 

She went through her memories of it : she had not 
loved him then. This surprised her with the wonder 
always felt at the non-eternity of infinite passions. 
He gave her the only food he had, his bed, and next 
day life began for her. . . . Life began — and it was 
ended. What then was this? these hours alone, this 
agony? — Might not a merciful morning wake her 
with radiant challenge from the dream — ? 

It was no dream : she bruised her brows against 
the chair's arm where his hand had rested. Into 
her cold veins fevered blood was pouring : she felt a 
sudden change from cold to heat. She crouched in 
nameless agitation, feeling the beat of heart and 
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pnlse grow faster : the storm without was less tumul- 
tuous than the nascent storm within. 

Another memory — hot, poignant, a lash under 
which she moaned, — that of the night when here, at 
his feet, touching him, breathing the same air as he 
. . . She pressed her hand to her parched lips, 
mocked by the bodiless reminder of his kiss. 

" Gone," said the clock, " gone — gone " 

She looked at the empty chair. As her cheated 
eyes were tracing out his likeness there, eleven 
struck. Last night it had struck as they came home 
together : she had heard it on the stairs. Gone, as 
yesterday was gone ; gone, like that kiss ; gone, like 
life's beauty. . . . 

" He'll not come back," she muttered, rising. " I 
may as well go too." 

She looked at the snow beyond the window, and 
then around the empty room. " It's easy to die that 
way," she thought, "and there's no one to find me 



now " 



She began a final journey of leavetaking. The 
secretaire where he had sat in silence, writing 
music, reading Shakespear's plays, absorbed in the 
pursuits that took him from her : she stood beside 
it, her hand on its worn desk. The jealousy which 
wrung her, impotent before his absejice, his abstrac- 
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tion, recurred with its last pang. The elusive ideal 
had mastered what her love left unapproached : the 
influence of another sphere, a new existence, drawn 
him past her. Inevitable, irrevocable, the hour had 
come and gone. He had obeyed the call of the Un- 
known, and she — Tears blinded her. 

Her heart was beating fiercely, like a thing that 
has broken bounds and knows its freedom. She sat 
down in the carved chair by the hearth to gather 
strength : the headlong pumping of her pulses 
stunned her. She remembered vaguely times 
when he had sat there ; things they had said 
to one another. . . . The chair, like every other 
part of their home, seemed also part of her life 
and of his. He had left them, she was leaving 
them, behind. She turned, put her arms about 
the chair's high back, and kissed it where his head 
had rested. 

She roused herself, relinquishing this hold unwel- 
coming yet unrepelling. She must say a last fare- 
well, to the spinet. Ah, it was to these mute keys, 
these silenced strings, that he had spoken, not to her. 
Here he had poured the rich libation of his hope, 
his pain, before the feet of fate. She remembered 
songs in strange tongues he had sung — Eussian folk- 
songs, French love-songs ; wild as the north wind, 
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sad as the sea's sound, sweet as the ghost of passion 
in a dream. And here he sang her simple country 
tunes, making the spring-time blossom in her heart ; 
here 

She knelt down and laid her lips upon the keys. 
Farewell 1 There fleeted by her shapes of hope, of 
love, his face; dreams, desires, aspirations, dead 
and past : she said farewell to these in one ineffa- 
ble leavetaking, ghost of her supreme farewell to 
him. 

The wind waUed wearily. 

" It's calling me — ! " she muttered. " It's tired, 
like me. We'll rest together. \ . ." 

The fires of delirium were smouldering in her 
eyes. As she rose, like one startled, the clock 
struck twelve. Her brain cleared. 

"I must go," she thought. She looked to see 
whether the snow still felL She stood, her glance 
arrested. 

In the dark frontage of the houses opposite a sin- 
gle Ughted window showed. On the drawn blind 
sprang out a silhouette, a woman's profile and down- 
flowing hair. Seldom snowflakes drifted out of 
darkness into light and back to darkness. Another 
shadow neared the woman's, mixed with it; and, 
mixing, the shadows moved away. 
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The lighted window vanished under lo's gaze. 
The snow no longer shone in falling. 

She reeled across the garret, groping, dumb, and 
cast herself upon the vacant bed. 



OHAPTEB Xm. 

THE CAPUT MOBTUUM OP LOVK 

Piebpont's disenchantment was rapid, a conse- 
quence both of his passion's early violence and its 
later phase of irritation and pursuit. This result had 
been deferred by Felicia's unexpected coldness, pro- 
tracting his love's existence while infusing it with 
tantalizing bitter. Pierpont had experienced a jeal- 
ousy of De Xersaint for which he swore to compen- 
sate himself : therefore he was at no pains to hide 
from Felicia the progress of his indifference to her. 
In fact, as Felicia grew secure Pierpont grew tired. 

Marsh's visits became frequent, like Pierpont's 
absences : he seized the hour for whose inevitable 
coming he had waited. Felicia found excuses tak- 
ing on her husband's Ups the place of suppUcations. 
She felt a change occurring in the mental atmos- 
phere which roused her to renewed alarms. 

There is in every woman an instinct of self-esteem 
which, adding an exquisite agony to her perception 
of indifference in one beloved, renders even the in- 
difference of an unloved lover perturbing. A sub- 
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current of agitation passed into her life, fretting 
with its ceaseless contact her dreams of reunion 
and resi 

.Her first impulse on recognizing Pierpont's new 
neglect was indignation : had she loved him it would 
have been regret. She had sprained her ankle on 
the stairs, and he left her, suffering, depressed, to 
attend a trotting match between two celebrated horses 
in New York. During four days she was alone. On 
the first her physician, perceiving that mental dis- 
quiet added fever to her bodily pain, prescribed an 
unavowed narcotic : soothed and oblivious, she slept. 
On the second, finding her indolent and drowsy, he 
avoided repeating the opiate ; but after his depart- 
ure she abruptly roused, with the irritation of the 
drug's reaction. Conditions were exaggerated by 
her state : she passed the most unhappy hours she 
had known. Wounded, jealous, disdainful, passion- 
ate, she was a prey to all those mental devils which 
tear the soul as brambles tear a cobweb. 

" Bring me some books," she said. 

Her woman brought her poets from the chamber 
of mirrors. She looked at the volumes lying near 
her, long, not touching them. Outside, the unique 
and sumptuous bindings which testified to Pierpont's 
love and early wish to please her ; within, like butter- 
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flies shut between the leaves, her fair drea.ms woven 
with the fair dreams of the poets. . . . 

" Not these — " she said. " Find something else. 
Take these away and out of sight." 

The woman departed with her burden. From 
Felicia's eyes, fixed far off, fell twin tears. 

" Les Miserables :" she opened the great tragedy 
at the episode of Cosette and Marius. Apotheosis 
of passion ! idealization of love ! All this, she had 
missed : all this she had longed for. ... She read 
till dusk, going on towards the end : this radiance 
was crossed by the shadow of Jean Valjean ; lamp- 
light succeeded daylight, page succeeded page ; the 
mountains of event rose, range on range : she pur- 
sued this great highroad with a sense of outstripping 
her own life's consciousness in toiling on the track 
of other Uves. The august sacrifice of Valjean was 
about to consummate itself in death : before it she 
felt a certain shame in lamenting her own lesser 
loneliness. A strange thought passed : " I might 
have suffered more if I had loved more. . . ." The 
heroic devotion of the convict to the child, the pure 
beatitude of Marius and Cosette, the fidelity of 
Eponine, stood beside her memories of Pierpont's 
passion and the famine-spectre in her souL ... A 
sort of phantasmagoria surrounded her. She read 
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the last lines with aching eyes, dazed, wearied out, 
discouraged. 

The third morning dawned : she slept half the day 
and fainted at her toilet. She lay on a lounge, inert, 
cold, bloodless, expecting Pierpont's return. A tele- 
gram reached her : " Detained : hope you are better." 
She read it and tore it across. Bain was falling — an 
atmosphere of tears. There was a cur who yelped, 
a wretched captiye in some yard: she perceived in 
his harshly plaintive cries the expression of a tedium 
vitflB not unknown to her. 

The fourth day : morning again, noon, a tale of 
dull hours passing. She was still suffering physic- 
ally : morphine was given her. As she began to feel 
its drowsy hold, Pierpont, returning, entered the 
apartment Abruptly startled from her languor, she 
still had wit enough to greet him smilingly, but there 
was something lacking. This return had not the en- 
thusiasm, the furia, of passion. He finally left her, 
reminding her of an engagement he had made before 
starting for New York, to attend a bachelor dinner. 
She felt the humiliation of neglect. She burst into 
tears when he was gone. 

The drug's action, interrupted, became sinister 
instead of soothing. An obscure excitement seized 
her, the morbid and delirium-tinged excitement of 
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the sick. The feeblest curiosities asserted an inex- 
orable hold upon her brain, and she found herself 
dragged from question to question amongst triviali- 
ties detested and inane. Ideas evolved themselves 
from darkness, labored into shape created by some 
force not of, but in, her, and fastening upon her vam- 
pire-like, defied her eflforts to escape their presence. 
Trains of thought proceeded to intolerable length, 
then broke, leaving new ones to sustain fresh tedium. 
Facts distorted themselves and whirled about her, 
grotesque as carnival-masks. She was a prey to the 
unreal : a world of malignant shadows pursued her. 
.... She heard her women whispering in the ante- 
room, determined to call them, and forgot it. The 
thought recurred several times, but always eluded 
her before she could deliver herself through it. . . . 
Under the foam and drift of the unmeaning ran cur- 
rents of significance. She was conscious of Pier- 
pont's careless absence. The face of Marsh ap- 
proached and sneered at her. She saw Cesar's, vague 
and receding, supplicating, eloquent of love: he 
dwelt with sad eyes on her present and her future, 
on herself, alone, untended ; and, forbidden, turned 
away. His turning away tormented her : it was hope, 
it was Happiness which turned away! — She saw 
Pierpont, a champagne glass at his lips, lips parted 
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with the laugh that had just left them. . . . She 
tried to call the other back : his pity was richer than 
her husband's love. . . . Gone ; gone forever, sad as 
she was, lonely as she ! Ah, she had sent him away 
fortius. . . . She heard Pierpont's laugh as Marsh's 
struck across it. It was to him she had vowed fidel- 
ity, love, — as he had done to her. What a marriage ! 
—of vows, not of deeds : what a union ! — of lives, 
not of souls : what a love ! . . . 

A love after whose sublimation in possession there 
remained only the caput mortuum. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

IN THE WAKE OP THE SETTING SUN. 

It was summer when lo left the hospital where 
she was sent after Fedor's departure : found deliri- 
ous and famished, by the hag who kept the house, 
in the garret he had left. She was dominated by a 
thought which reinspired her with hope. Could she 
have saved money enough to pay her way she might 
have accompanied Fedor; therefore, did she earn the 
money now, it would enable her to follow him. 

She asked employment at the Drury Lane, and 
got it The day was sunny and serene : England's 
woods and fields were full of flowers. The poetry 
of the young summer touched even London's gigan- 
tic mask of stone ; smiling in the sky's blue beauty, 
winged with the wavering wind. lo stood again 
under the colonnade, and turned to take the way she 
and Fedor had taken to their home. 

His room was vacant and she hired it. As she 
opened the door and looked about, it seemed to 
her that she must hear his voice and see his face 
amongst the old surroundings. . . . The door shut. 
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Closed for hours it kept the sacred secrets of the 
time. 

lo counted the days as they passed from week's 
end to week's end : It was at the week's end that 
her salary was paid. 

She saved money, copper by copper, in a little 
bag against her breast. One of the rapturous mo- 
ments of her life was that when in place of heavy 
change she felt there the single disc of a gold coin. 

In the daytime she sold flowers, rising before the 
sun to buy them fresh in Covent Garden. This 
summer bath of dawn and perfume strengthened her 
like an elixir. 

She ate but little : food came high. Often, when 
her blood was chilled for want of nourishment, she 
took soaked crusts of bread instead of meat. Some- 
times, that her hoard might touch a coveted mark, 
she let a day pass without feeding. 

As she stood in her place near the Stock Exchange 
through the faultless weeks of summer, lo watched 
the sun climb to the zenith and descend the richened 
west. She found in this journey a perpetual re- 
minder : at night she envied him, at dawn she ques- 
tioned him. The sun became a messenger between 

her md Fe^or. 
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One day in August a sovereign was tossed into her 
lap in payment for some violets. lo looked up and 
met a man's bold eyes. 

" I can't give change for this," she said. 

"Let the change go," he answered. "Take the 
gold: there's more where that came from if you'll 
earn it." 

Their eyes met again, hers transiently doubtfuL 
Then she dropped the coin into the mire of the 
street, set her foot on it, and left her place in silence. 

That night she mourned passionately. In receiv- 
ing the insult it seemed to her that her love for 
Fedor had been polluted. He would have defended 
her, and he was gone. For the first time since its 
generation in her mind, dispersing like a sun the 
mists of sickness and regret, her resolve to follow 
him became obscured. She took from her breast 
the bag of coins, and emptied it carefully upon her 
lap. The gold piece — ten shillings, half a sovereign : 
a florin, a shilling, some dull pence. These were the 
savings of seven weeks. She turned wild eyes upon 
the clock-face. Time would not wait, she could 
work no harder and no faster, earn no more, save no 
more. . . . This garret, whose walls had seen the 
struggle of genius against poverty, now witnessed a 
more tragic struggle, that of love. With loose hands 
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fallen on the futile coins, and in her eyes the apathy 
of impotence, she moaned his name. An invoca- 
tion? — a farewell ? More : the most poignant of all 
human cries — that of the soul bound by the body 
and by fate. 

She roused from sleep still sitting in the chair : 
the clock struck four ; a summer dawn was break- 
ing. Her head had drooped until it lay upon her 
knees, against her hands, above the coins. She put 
the pieces back into the bag, and rising, feverish and 
unrefreshed, passed through the dark house to the 
street. 

Covent Garden Market was astir; the early 
country carts arriving. In the paved space before 
the buildings which contained the spacious flower 
mart and fruit mart, the unloading of the produce 
was progressing, accompanied by wrangling, chaff 
and jests. A full moon was paling overhead ; the 
day grew strong; the morning star withdrew into 
illimitable distance. 

lo crossed the space, past standing horses, men 
who lifted crates of green-stuff to the ground, laden 
carts, piles of debris, going to buy her flowers. 
Suddenly she stopped short, confronted by a youth 
who had leaped from an incoming wagon. 

^*Five pound to the better!" roared the lad. 
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" Where have you been since this time near a year ? 
Your grandfather's dead six months, and there's 
money waiting for you t'home. He stumbled on the 
tavern doorsill, drunk, one night, and we picked 
him up with a cracked head. But he left some 
money after all his bouts, and the lawyers put it in 
the papers they'd give five pound to anyone that 
found you, as you're the only kin he had. And I'm 
the one they'll give it to ! Hurrah ! I'll get it — 

m 

The lad's excitement and his youth made him toss 
his cap into the air. As he caught it and began to 
speak again ; he found that she was gone. 

lo, on seeing him, reached by a species of pre- 
science the nature of the news he was to telL She 
listened keenly till he said : " There's money waiting 
for you.*' When expectation crystallized in certainty 
her whole thought turned towards Fedor. Money ! 
— ^the coined dross was transmuted to immortal sun- 
light crowning the attained ideal. Money ? — ^rather 
Freedom, Opportunity, Eeunion. . . . She heard 
no more. Turning from the lad, unconscious of his 
presence, his excitement, mixed avarice and self- 
importance, she passed through the iron gateway of 
the Market, going towards the country trains at 

London Bridge. 
10 
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Ten days later, lo, with three hundred pounds in 
Bank of England notes where the shillings of her 
sayings had been kept, watched day decline from the 
deck of a ship going west in the wake of the setting 
sun. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



PHASES. 



I have ceased to dream: I know what life is too well. Dreams 
are for the happy. 

OUIDA. 

"What tempts me to write this? it is said that 
the deepest emotions lie unvoiced. Perhaps it is an 
effort to subdue this restlessness by concentrating 
my attention. Perhaps it is because my life seems 
like the meaningless reiterated word upon a sick 
man's lips, and this confidant is the nearest likeness 
to a friend who seeks to soothe his fret that I can 
turn to. . . . I do not know or care. Only time is 
long, and one cannot sleep through days as well as 
nights — though at night I often hear the clocks strike 
every hour : they call and answer, far and near, like 
friends ; while no one answers me but my own heart. 
And that ? What does it say ? . . . 

" We seem to have got into a groove of habit : life 
has no more surprises. George is always here when 
Louis is not absent : I have my duties to society as 
Louis' wife — perhaps the only duties. . . , There 
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are no transitions, no moments of response, no 
mixing in harmony of opposite moods, no passionate 
reunions, no caprices of emotion : life is sterile. Can 
I have ever loved ? I do not regret him — as I see and 
know him — ^but an atmosphere, an inspiration, an 
idea. It is not he whom I have lost and seek for ; it 
is something which touched me as spring touches 
the year, and which, if it would come again, could 
give me summer. . . « 

*^ I wish I had hope instead of restlessness. It is 
almost intolerable, going through hour on hour of 
useless reverie — not thought: neither consecutive 
nor purposeful like thought— day after day of brood- 
ing, every day like yesterday and empty as tomor- 
row. I try to find a mainspring for my life : I wish 
I had a task, an object, any interest. I meet men 
worth millions who slave to make more gold ; women 
who spend half their lives with their modistes and 
the other half in exhibiting their toilettes; girls 
who exist only to attract, and vie with each other 
in numbering the men they have rejected; youths 
who count the cotillions they have led, the thousands 
they have bet, the vices they have adopted : if these 
can fill their lives, why cannot I? Is there not 
something for me ? . . . 

"No one cares enough to sympathize, or under- 
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stands enough to soothe. Cesar loved me, but there 
was something incomplete: I believe I could sac- 
rifice myself for one beloved, but for him I could 
have sacrificed nothing. . . . And those pagan pas- 
sions, those Olympian loves, in which there is no 
sacrifice, renunciation, duty; which, oflfspring of a 
double egotism, demand nothing but to be enjoyed — ? 
I should have condemned them once. I dreamed of 
loves mellow with mutual concession, gentle loves, 
faithful loves, selfless, generous. . . . Bah! Con- 
ceding, one is plundered; gentle, one is coerced; 
selfless, generous, one is regarded as convenient 
to dupe. . . . Give love a body of flame, of mire, 
of gold: only take from it the power to cast a 
shadow ! 

" . . . . It has just struck twelve. I cannot forget 

that on this night a year ago I was a bride." 

• ••••• 

" Five months since I wrote here last. Like all my 
struggles it was febrile, intermittent, a caprice. The 
caprices of the unhappy are their eflPbrts to escape 
themselves. What is the use of writing down these 
thoughts? . . . Three months ago an idea confronted 
me which startled me as if I had been struck a blow. 
While directing my jeweler regarding some repairs, 
he asked me whether the diamonds Mr. Pierpont had 
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bought the day before had pleased me. What dia- 
monds ? The man began to stammer, as if he saw a 
blunder he had made too late, and in his confusion 
said : * A diamond bracelet . . .' I answered : * A 
surprise for me, no doubt.' A year ago this presence 
of mind would have been impossible to me. I left 
the store smiling and unru£9ed, a humiliated woman 
convinced that her husband was the lover of an- 
other. ... I believed the gift was not for me. I 
was right. 

'^ I felt like one who, walking in a dream, sees a 
huge mask rise like Destiny before him, blocking his 
progress with its granite frown. What was left for 
me of my life ?-»-where should I turn . . . ? 

" I thought of the mother I had lost in infancy. 
There was no one to fill her place. She would have 
given counsel, kindness — ^ah, yes! above all, kind- 
ness. . . . 

"I turned to the Church. George, himself an 
atheist, had from my childhood forbidden me to 
enter any place of worship. I had felt no curiosity, 
and, more, no need of a religion until now. It was 
not until misfortune found me that I turned from an 
insatiable search for happiness to a creed that knows 
a chord for every semitone of grief. ... I entered 
a church for the first time when, High Mass already 
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begun, 1 found myself involved in the music, per- 
fume and mysterious pomp of its cathedral celebra- 
tion. A hundred tapers burned with still and up- 
ward flame ; golden threads in the rich copes caught 
fire as the priests moved, and showed like sparks 
that scintillate across a piece of burnt-out paper; 
censers clashed, issuing spirals of sweet smoke ; a 
cry, like the deep supplication of the generations of 
the world to God, was echoed by remote clear voices 
dropping from the Throne the silver of their bene- 
diction. . . . The scene passed before me like the 
pageant of a dream. A train of acolytes swept 
round the church, bearing banners crusted with em- 
broideries of gold, and led by stately priests ; the 
chanting of men's voices responded to the chanting of 
boys' voices, and the organ sounded mellow thunder 
down the aisles; the sacrament-lamp burned red, 
like a drop of the Precious Blood turned to eternal 
flame ; I saw before the gold shield of the pyx, 
raised thrice aloft, a tremulous luminance as of the 
winnowing wings of the viewless Dove ; pale saints, 
bending calm brows under their crown of sanctity, 
poured through my eyes to my soul their passion- 
less gaze, a poem of peace. ... A rich languor crept 
to my uttermost yeins. a new and snbUme volup- 
tuousness. I placed myself under the guidance of 
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the priests, that I might become a conyeri For 
weeks I absorbed their teachings ; read the books — 
meditations, works of the saints, lives of the martyrs 
— ^which they gave to me ; passed into a silence 
where supernal strains succeeded the sound of the 
world's stress. I spent hours sitting in the church 
to steep myself in its narcotic of repose. I found a 
father in the Father supplicated here, and felt the 
radiations of an infinite sympathy. I believed my- 
self at rest, and awaited the day of my reception in. 
the Church with exaltation, ecstacy. • . . 

" Shortly before the time set for my baptism, my 
instructor said to me : 

" * Tou do not give enough care to the study of 
dogma and tenet. You have the devotional spirit in 
perfection, but yours is a dreamy ardor ; you should 
attend more closely to the stern facts, so to speak, 
of the Church's teaching. There are things which, 
before pledging yourself to the faith, it is your duty 
to ponder deeply. Once vowed, to doubt is sin. 
Consider.' 

^' His words seemed to shock me from a dream. A 
mental lightning revealed me to myself. Dogma? — 
tenet ? I had passed them by. What I sought there 
was peace. Did I believe the doctrines taught to 
me, semi-symbolic, semi-miraculous? No. Did I 
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come in order to do good ? No. Did I obey the 
spur of strong conviction? No. ... A sensuous 
impulse drew me to religion's rapture and repose, 
which in an opposite case of circumstance and tem- 
per would have plunged me into worldly dissipation ! 
I wondered how many devotees deceived themselves 
like this : I had heard women say : * I would not ex- 
change the peace I feel for any earthly blessing.' A 
subtle sensuousness. To turn from the world's creed 
of unrest and luxury, tired out, to the lulling promise 
of religious peace ; from the little sins of life to the 
conscience-balm of the confessional; from personal 
indulgence to the less exhausting spiritual epicure- 
anism of giving others pleasure, stimulated by the 
approval of conscience, confessor, and of God. A 
seductive and profound unconscious sensualism, per- 
fected by that, indispensable to human nature in its 
tranquil aspects, which no other form of sensualism 
achieves, the reverence of mankind. I almost think 
the Christian martyr the supreme voluptuary, con- 
trasting against physical torment this ideal dream- 
languor of the soul. ... I divined the sensualism of 
charity, of self-denial, of those who know why it is 
better to give than to receive. A spiritual lotos- 
eating, full of security, of lassitude, of bliss. But 
for the hypocrisy of false professions, the disillusion 
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of analysis, I might still have wished to dream this 
lazy dream, to roach this fair sublime of egotism. 
I turned away, yet looking backward like Lot's wife. 
What a refuge — oblivion, repose, eternal halcyon 
daysl ... 
"And now ?" 



CHAPTER XTL 

SXntBENSEB. 

A GREAT audience was pouring out of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre : it spread across Broadway Kke an 
encroaching wave^ and eddied down the darker side 
streets. A steely nightsky domed the city, scintil- 
lant with stars. Lower, electric lights played on the 
concourse, shifting, pallid, casting clear-cut shadows. 
Snow was driven in glittering gusts. The cars came 
up and paused to load and slid on down the shining 
lines ; hackmen laid in wait for fares, or sprang out 
boldly touting ; a blind man and his yellow dog — a 
capable cur with an air of alert proprietorship of his 
master — stood in the swirl of the crowd, at their 
accustomed post upon the comer. High above the 
street a clock-face shone, at which many glanced, 
while the clock of the stars moved its eternal hands 
on unconsulted. New York on the last day of the 
passing year ; whitened with the caress of winter ; 
brilliant with electric lights flashing sword-blades 
of radiance from above ; full of an indefinable 
murmur, inaudible and yet distinct, the sound of 
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the beating of many hearts with pulses of antici- 
pation or regret. 

The audience leaving the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
had crowned a new play and a new actor with suc- 
cess. These had already made a furor in the West, 
and came heralded by half a continent's enthusiasm. 
All New York appeared at the fii*st night : the house 
whose drop-curtain shows a Spanish diligence thun- 
dering downhill towards the orchestra, was packed. 
There was in the air from the first the electric tremor 
of success. The progress of the sombre but absorb- 
ing drama was marked by dead silences and tem- 
pests of applause. The actor had one hand upon 
his audience's pulse, the other on its throat. 

A coupe was waiting at the stage door. As he 
crossed the pavement to it a woman stepped from 
the shadow and laid her hand upon his arm. 

"lo— 1" 

She tried to speak, and failed. 

Fedor paused ; then, putting her into the vehicle, 
entered after giving directions to the driver. 

" I thought you were in England," he said, as the 
carriage started. " lo ? " 

There was no answer. He found her hand inert, 
palm upward, at her side. She was leaning back 
insensible. 
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Five minutes passed in silence. He confronted in 
the ultimate hour of triumph the incarnation of his 
famished past ... lo straggled lifeward through 
a swoon like transient death. 

"Where am I? — what — " She saw Fedor's face 
as they passed a street-lamp, and sank back, ques- 
tionless, content. 

The coupe stopped. He ordered supper in a pri- 
vate room and they were left together. 

" Well, lo ? " 

He was surprised to see her still standing, silent, 
her face turned from the light. He did not press 
her, but took oiBf his overcoat and laid it leisurely 
across a seat. She moved irresolutely to a lounge. 
He took an armchair near her. 

Her profile, sculpturally still and pale, was turned 
to him. He scrutinized her. Two years had mel- 
lowed the girl's beauties in the woman's. He re- 
membered the rich lines of her cheek and throat. 
The mouth was less impassive, more appealing. He 
wished for the full gaze of her eyes. 

She began speaking, very low, with hesitation, 
averting her face as if ashamed. 

" I never thought until just now how unworthy I 
was to recall myself to you. Tou are great; you 
have done all you determined . . . and I have only 
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waited, doiiig noihiiig. It might seem — to yon — that 
I had — ^that I came to try and take adYantage of all 
that • . .** her eyes sought his reluctaatly, with a 
timid gaze whose waTeiing resolyed to steady fire. 
" You won't think that of me ? yon won't— Fedor ? " 

He smiled. '' No, no.** He was amnsed at her 
Toioe's rich vibration on his name. '' How did you 
manage after I left London? Yon never answered 
my two letters. 

" Letters—? 

" Yes ; I wrote when I got out here. The com- 
pany failed, but I had made my part a hit, and a 
well-known actress offered me an engagement as her 
leading man. It was considered an extremely lucky 
thing, and I sent yon a letter shortly afterwards en- 
closing a five pound note. I thought you would not 
take offence at the money : I had not too much of it 
myself, but I knew it would be something for you in 
case you lost your work at the Drury Lane. I 
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"You wrote to me? — sent money? Then they 
stole the money and burned the letters while I was 
at the hospital . . . Those letters ! " she muttered. 
" How I waited ! " 

" About a year later I wrote again, wondering why 
you never answered — ^I half thought you were dead," 
he added^ smiling. 
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" — Would you have smiled if you had known I 
was ? " she said, slowly, with white lips. " I think 
so. 

She sujQEered : he could not have waited a year 
unanswered unless he was indifferent, and she felt, 
with love's overpowering response, the reflex of a 
kiss he had forgotten. 

At the moment attendants entered to serve sup- 
per, lo sat dumb and stirless, brooding. Her 
reverie was so profound that Fedor, after waiting 
for some time, aroused her. 

" lo ? " He had dropped his hand upon her 
shoulder : she moved abruptly, raising sombre eyes 
to his. " What do you mean by looking at me as 
you did that night when we ate bread and cheese on 
credit ? — ^Tou are no longer called upon to sing and 
starve. Take off your furs and come to supper." 

She rose irresolutely, still moved by the instinct 
of obedience to him. Her mind had plunged its 
pain into the bitter balm of memory. When they 
had "sung and starved" . . . together. She un- 
clasped her cloak and it fell off her. 

" Tou have become superb ! " exclaimed Fedor. 
Her supple and developed figure charmed the artist 
and surprised the man. "Look! — " he pointed 
to their reflections in a pier-glass side by side. 
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''Where are the children of disaster who shared a 
garret and despair two years ago ? " 

He laughed, the triumphant laughter of a young 
immortal exulting in immortal strength. 

" lo," he said, " I feel for the first time the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of success. Up to this I have 
taken it as a thing willed, desired, and therefore 
accomplished — without arrogance and without sur- 
prise. Tou bring up memories of the struggle at 
the moment of victory, and make me measure side 
by side today and yesterday. . . . Ah ! I wish we 
had the old spinet here — ^I would play to you ! " 

She looked into his face, above which she divined 
at last the double aureoule of genius and fame ; his 
eyes reflected his intrepid soul; his lips smiled, 
forgetting their line of irony. Her jealousy of his 
ideals revived, mixed with a new despair. She had 
failed to fill his life when it was empty ; how should 
she find a place there now ? . . . Her old rival met 
her, silent yet eloquent, formless yet alluring, intan- 
gible, supreme : the spirit of his future clothed 
in dreams of the twin triumphs of ambition and of 
art. 

" Tou are my first confidant," pursued Fedor, as 
they seated themselves. " Something inspires me 
tonight, I don't know what : I enjoy past, present. 
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f uture, in a breath. The applause of the house still 
sounds about me — commonly it leaves me cold. — 
But you? Tour glass: champagne will do you 
good." 

" No." 

" But when I say you shall ? — " He paused. With 
a movement abrupt and impetuous she rose, over- 
turning her chair, and left the table. An ungovern- 
able sob had half convulsed her : she could not face 
him and her own emotions both. 

Fedor remained seated : a brilliant and imperious 
smile gave place to his habitual calm. 

"Come back, lo. Remember how we used to 
share together " 

He was curious to divine the cause of her sombre 
agitation at their first reunion. He used words 
which he knew would master her. She turned. 

" But not like this ! — we were poor together, both 

unknown, hungry together — Chappy together . . . ! 

We were like equals then." Her head was up, her 

eyes dilated ; her voice richer, shaken with passion 

and regret. " That's all past — ^nothing can bring it 

back. You're where you swore you would be then 

. . . and I . . ." She stood staring straight before 

her. 

Suddenly her face remasked itself in habitual 
11 
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pale immobility. She looked into his eyes with a 
sardonic smile. 

"Tou don't care about the rest." 

'* Why not ? " 

** Why should you? Tou love nothing but your 
art : nothing touches you but that. It always used 
to be so : I remember well enough. You're right, 
perhaps : that served you better than any man or 
woman could have done." 

She spoke, thinking hopelessly : " I ought to be 
grateful to know he is alive ; to be able even to see 
his face again. ..." The instinct of submission, 
suflfering's result, quelled the rebellion of her fam- 
ished passion, nature's eternal demand for happi- 
ness. During two years she had been waiting for 
this hour. It had come and it was empty. 

" It is not because art served me that I love it," 

■ 

rejoined Fedor with cruelty. " A man loves what 
dominates him." 

He was tired of the scene, irritated at her check 
to his enthusiasm. He poured out a goblet of cham- 
pagne and drank it. She sank down wordless in her 
chair. 

"What has escaped you, then? What is it you 
wish?" he demanded, looking up. "Why do you 
say * and I ' as if you despaired ? " 
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There was another change : he smiled. Beaching 
his hand to hers he held it with an air of comrade- 
ship. 

" Ah, Fedor ! " — she trembled at the contact. The 
blow of his first words, succeeded by this smile and 
touch, unnerved her. Her reason was confused. 
Some instinct, gendered by her wish, made her seize 
the moment to evoke his pity. 

" It is because I have waited two years. I might 
have tried to work, like you, and learned to love it 
just as you do — then you would be pleased with me. 
... I never thought ! — ^I would have put my heart 
and soul in it, and made myself succeed. Tou taught 
me that lesson well, to do a thing when once you 
will to. . . . Tou see, I was ill after you left, uncon- 
scious, lying at the hospital. It was Februai^y 
when you went away and May when they let me out. 
I was so impatient that it put me back, they said : 
I wanted to begin to earn again ; I thought when I 
had saved enough I might — ^I thought I might come 
out here." She stopped. "Are you angry, Fedor ? " 
Her eyes supplicated him like those of a hound that 
loves and fears its master. 

Fedor smiled : " No ; go on." 

" I worked hard, playing at the Drury Lane at 
night and selling flowers through the day. I lived 
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in your old room — the spinet was there, and the 
clock, and the place you used to write on. Then, 
all by chance, I heard my grandfather was dead; 
and what remained of his money came to me : three 
hundred and fourteen pounds. At last I had the 
power to take the journey, and I came. Tour com- 
pany had broken up, and you — ^I heard you had 
made a success and joined a star who was going to 
Australia after playing through the States. She was 
expected to return within a year and fill engagements 
in New York. I might have tried — I wanted — — " 

She wavered, a rich blush supplying the confes- 
sion of her wish to follow him. She was gazing at 
their clasped hands. She went on : 

" The fever came back : it was September then, 
and I was ill till New Tear's. I had put my money 
in the bank the lawyers at home had told me of, and 
no one knew about it, so I found I had been sent to 
the hospital again. When they discharged me I gave 
up thought of leaving New Tork and found work in 
a piece that was running at the Union Square. I 
wanted not to spend my money, and— amongst 
theatrical people I should hear — when your com- 
pany returned. ... It was June when the actress 
you had travelled with came back. I found you had 
left her in Australia." 
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Suddenly, as if the weight of that discovery still 
crushed her, she dropped her head upon their hands. 

" Fedor," she murmured. " I have been so lonely 
and unhappy. . . . Fedor. . . ." He felt her tears. 

" I am glad ambition claimed me and not love," he 
thought : with his free hand he stroked her hair. 
This action recalled to him the night when he had 
saved her life. " Well, it is too late to regret that 
now." 

She had told her story timidly, in outline ; afraid 
of his anger, supplicating his compassion : again she 
resembled the hound — returned, through all obsta- 
cles, to the feet of a master who had repulsed it 

He conjectured the cause of her j&rst illness, but 
he did not know that the second resulted from her 
fasting and overwork in London as much as from the 
shock of learning of his absence. He was neither 
surprised nor grieved : he did not regard her pas- 
sion for him as a personal tribute so much as in 
the light of a study ; one of those ironical fatalities, 
stronger than reason in their madness, which, fruit- 
less, testify to life's inconsequence and to the despot- 
ism of love. With this analytic spirit mixed a cer- 
tain physical appreciation, but this did not aid him 
to divine the finer phases of the sentiment which 
governed her. He had never loved, and so had not 
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the clue of mntnal experience ; but, had he done so, 
his inevitable self-analysis would have prevented , 
that ingenuous and unreflecting singleness of feeling 
which rendered her emotion grand. 

" Ton don't still refuse to break bread with me, 
lo?" 

Their hand-clasp loosened and their eyes met. 

" No, Fedor." 

In this look she acknowledged a defeat, and made 
supreme submission. She had rebelled under the 
double knowledge of her love and his indifference : 
she had regarded with agony and fury the art which 
usurped her place. These tides of passion, recoil- 
ing, futile and spent, left her impotent before him. 
She surrendered : it was enough that she might see 
him, listen to his voice. . . r 



CHAPTEB XVn. 

THE PROBLEM OF HAPPINESS. 

** We are all dedicated to unhappiness : we know it and only 

seek for ways to deoeive ourselves.'* 

Tolstoi. 

" George ! " exclaimed Pierpont, abruptly return- 
ing to the smoking-room where Marsh sat helping 
himself to brandy-and-soda and cigars. " See here, 
for God's sake go around to your place and try if 
you can j&nd Felicia." 

" What's made you so anxious for Felicia's com- 
pany ? — Bather a novelty, eh ? — " began Marsh. 

" Get up, man ! this is no sort of joke, I tell you. 
Look at this letter — (little devil, I wonder how she 
/ound it out ?)" 

Marsh read, growing scarlet to the hair. 

"Damnable little fool!" he muttered, with an 
accent of acutest rage. 

"I suppose she's gone to you," said Pierpont, 
watching Marsh read, with a suddenly embarrassed 
air. He had forgotten that a brother of Felicia's 
was the last man he should have shown her letter 
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to. He began again, assuming the confidential, easy 
and cynical assurance of a man of the world dis- 
cussing with one of his own kidney a trifling but 
piquant peccadillo. " The affair she speaks of was 
nothing, you know — can't expect a man to be imma- 
culate — confounded little French girl, full of the 
devil, meets a fellow rather more than halfway — ? 
Women take things too seriously: you can't get 
them to see life from the point that we do " 

"I'll bet," burst out Marsh, who had not been 
listening, " that she'll rake up a divorce-case out of 
this. By Jupiter, she shan't while I live to prevent 
it ! I'll go after her and bring her back." 

His short moustache was bristling as he pulled 
it, his eyebrows met, his hand was shaking. He 
thought of his connection with Pierpont, broken; 
the newspaper-scheme, still needing backing, ruined 
by the millionaire's withdrawal ; the handling with- 
out gloves which his rivals of the press would give 
the sensational divorce ... in fact, the whole 
fabric of his plans subverted and his luxurious pres- 
ent losi He turned his back on Pierpont, caught 
his hat up from the rack and left the house without 
his overcoat. 

Pierpont was standing with the letter in his hand. 
He sat down and reread it. 
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" It is time that I should leave you when I find that your 
profligacy does not spare even the women of our household. 
This is not the first affront of the kind to which you have sub- 
jected me, but it is one which makes this house a place unfit 
for me to stay in. I forced the girl to confess fully, therefore 
denial on your part is useless. Should my act be criticised you 
at least are able to explain its being the only one consistent 
with my self-respect. Finally, so long as I live I will neither 
see you again nor accept support from you. 

** Felicia Pibkpont." 

He poured out half a tumbler of the brandy, swal- 
lowed it and read the note again. 

" Marsh won't be able to do anything with her : 
more can I. And that devil of a Lili has owned 
up. . . . 

A little later Marsh returned: his teeth were 
chattering. 

" Not at my place : where the mischief has she 
gone to? Forgot my overcoat: I've got a chill. 
Tou might let me have a gulp of brandy." 

In fact he had contracted inflammation of the 
lungs that kept him ill in bed at Pierpont's for a 
month. 

The Chicago night express was rushing East, bear- 
ing Felicia to New York. The train was heading 
through a storm of snow and wind : the pale ob- 
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scurity beyond the windows gave Felicia a sense of 
human daring in lonely but victorious duel with the 
elements. This combat suggested that of her pwn 
soul undertaking to control her destiny. She was 
tense with an acute excitement^ mental, physical and 
emotional. She recalled the phases of her girlhood, 
and those of her married life, regarding this retro- 
spect without regret: she was not aware that this 
indifference to the past proceeded from intuitive 
reliance on the future. Unable to sleep, she sat up 
in her berth, of which the top section was raised, 
watching the dim myriads of the snow-legion hurl 
past, and hearing sounds above the train-roar. Her 
sensibilities, high-wrought by the strong emotions 
of the day, were susceptible of fine impressions. 

A flash, a blur of lighted windows, a moment's 
louder noise. The duo of the wheels and wind 
began again. Two trains had passed each other. 

"How many lives," thought Felicia, "have met 
that way, which might have fused in everlasting har- 
mony — met and passed each other ? . . . Is there 
any Fate behind it all — God, Devil, Destiny ? No 
just and omnipotent God could scourge his creatures 
through ages of agony and sin to a final incomplete 
redemption, aware that unless He had created sin 
they could not have fallen by it. Even human dig- 
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nity would suffer in arranging such a scheme ; as the 
schoolmaster setting apples for the lads to steal, and 
spying covertly until the moment came to catch and 
cane them! What a conception for the Being of 
whom Plato said : * Truth is His body and light His 
shadow.' I would rather think existence a spec- 
tacle created to divert some Jove through an hour 
of eternity. One could then account for its pro- 
found inconsequence ; its cynical contradictions ; its 
innumerable shades of pain and pleasure ; its pas- 
sions, numbered, like the primary colors, and which, 
in combination, are capable of giving equally infinite 
variety of effect One could not blame such a crea- 
tpr for the inequalities of life. Why not anguish? 
— a contrast to happiness. Not for the pleasure 
of a just, paternal God — one who could chastise 
His creatures for the instincts He himself created 
in them — but for the diversion of Olympian ennui, 
to gratify the whim of an immortal artist who 
chooses to paint with living pigments. . . . The 
more one lives and suffers, the more obscure the 
problem seems. What strange answers to it have 
been improvised, not one with any base but 
curious conjecture ! . . . 

" Perhaps it was when Death first stood beside 
Life's highway, a sphinx demanding answer to the 
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riddle of his being, that man invented a reply, 
which did not kill the sphinx but made his own 
dying more easy, and called the answer God. . . . 
Bah ! What ideas ! Where do they spring from ? 
All the ages have not taught us the futility of con- 
jecture. . . . 

" It is the noise of the wheels : it makes me 
sleepless — makes me think strange thoughts. I feel 
as if I need never sleep again, and wonder why I 
ever have slept." 

Voices reached her from the vestibule through the 
clumsy gi*een curtain which concealed her berth. 

"To' mos' down sick, dis time, Wash?" 

" Da chill's come ober me. . . . Shake like was 
ague. ... I ain't no use no mo*. . ." 

" Byar up dar, boy ! Dat darn' white boss out 
da kyar now — ^I &x.j fine fire fo' you in da stove." 

" Haint got no time ta warm 'seffi . . . Shoes ta 
brush : cars mighty full " 

" Dat war bad one : byar up, Wash. — Leab dem 
shoes ta me, dis time. To' get paid all same, 
boy." 

There was a sound of gratitude strangled to a 
mutter by another chill. The healthy darkie went 
to stoke the fire before the colder-blooded white 
conductor should return, and the sick one, crawling 
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after, reached the stove in the spasms of another 
shivering-speU. 

"Everywhere suflfering!" thought Felicia. "Ev- 
erywhere suffering. . . . That universal instinct 
towards worship! Its explanation has a crushing 
pathos. We suffer— from the beginning we have 
suffered, — and we seek protection, happiness ! The 
religions of the world show every method tried, 
every illusion and hypothesis exhausted. The 
Christian makes a creed of pain, the alchemy of 
his belief transmuting pain to pleasure : the Bud- 
dhist's ultimate hope is peace, impersonality. . . . 
The Epicurean's philosophy deifies the pleasure 
of the hour, proved if ephemeral : the Stoic seeks 
to balk pain by indifference. . . . Dreaming he 
seeks for God, man seeks for happiness : is there 
a creed that does not prove it? Every religion 
holds out some reward ; a sort of sublime bribery. 
It is because men regard their gods as courtiers 
do kings : the source of benefits. Duty done, 
for future recompense; human vengeance that 
wounds foregone in order to profit by divine ven- 
geance that blasts; mortal mundane pleasures 
bartered for supernal everfasting bliss. . . . Man 
bargains, and calls it worship. The stronger 
conquers and the weaker cries to God: the vie- 
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tor enjoys on earth; the yanqnished, to compen- 
sate himself, invents a heaven. . . . Ah, bnt the 
pain! the universal pain, that scourges mankind 
towards the refuge of illusion! Why is the 
dominant race of the world its most unhappy 
one ? And why is the human race the only incon- 
sistency in Nature's scheme? Every other thing 
and being obeys the laws of Nature : man makes 
laws contrary to hers and calls them Gk>d's. 
In the animal world there are passions : vices are 
reserved for man. It is man who invents for love 
the last seduction of a blush. Having created the 
twin fetich Good and Evil, that he may simul- 
taneously justify himself and damn his enemy, hav- 
ing mummied virtue in the spice of creeds and 
cerements of falsehood, man finally inaugurates the 
existence of a Gt>d, that he may proclaim himself 
the first consideration of the infinite ! . . . And yet, 
he suffers all the same. If there are in human 
nature huge proportions of cruelty, hypocrisy and 
egotism, existence is its punishment — the everlast- 
ing struggle. If this struggle had always a grand 
goal, its progress would be sublime, its effort 
ecstacy. But the lowest aims occupy the larg- 
est number; circumstance gyves down many who 
should rise; civilization supplants with hypocrisy 
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the brutality of barbarism; the individual suflfers, 
while the race may be powerful but is not pure ; 
and, finally, even conquest is defeat since nothing 
satisfies. . . . Yes, it is the spectacle of a race, with 
reason, which prompts it to seek happiness, and am- 
bition, which prompts it to exchange the possessed 
for the unpossessed in hope of profit, pursuing 
the chimera of the immutable while creating con- 
ditions of perpetual change. Sinister contradiction, 
rooted in nature's universal edict of mutation! 
Nations rise, decline and fall, like men;, stars and 
suns exist and pass like men and nations: what 
colossal sphinx, couched on infinity, watches this 
ripening and gluts on this decay? " 

The colored porter was summoned by a woman in 
the berth beyond Felicia's. 

"I want you to have this despatch sent, won't 
you, the next place we stop at, please. I tele- 
graphed before I started, but I'm so afraid it 
mightn't reach. If my husband shouldn't be right 
there to meet me I would be scared to death — here's 
fifty cents to pay it." 

The negro took the scribbled paper and the coin, 
bowed like a prince and dropped the curtain. He 
passed to the end of the car where his sick mate, 
sleeping, still shivered by the stove, stepped on the 
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platform, let the paper fly, pocketed the silver and 
reentered. Whether this was an instinctive moral 
compensation for his previous generosity, or a de- 
liberate practical equivalent for labor whose pay- 
ment another would receive, is enigmatic. 

FeUcia was reminded of the earKer conversation 
by this, whose sequel she did not divine. 

"If the one suflfered," she thought, "the other 
sacrificed himself to help him : it is worth pain to 
experience kindness like that. Perhaps it was an 
omen — " she smiled, radiant in the first shaft of the 
rising sun. " Perhaps I also shall find kindness, 
sympathy, — fresh belief and hope, — at last . . . ? " 



OHAPTEE XVnL 

THE STBIEIKO OF THE HOUB. 

On the night of lo's reencountering Fedor she 
formed a resolution. Her resolutions were some- 
times sudden, always steadfast ; bom, perhaps, of 
impulse, but impulse the result of a spontaneous 
concurrence of the forces of her character. 

During the three weeks which had passed since 
then she had often seen Fedor : he found a double 
and perverse attraction in her beauty and her love. 
If a spasm of pain enhanced her pleasure, it was not 
his fault but hers : that of her passion, which he 
had always balked, but in which he took an interest. 
The fact of his responsibility for her return to life 
intensified this : he remembered that she had found 
the courage to reproach him for recalling her. This 
blending of rebellion and submission, of strength 
and weakness, pleased him. His own indomitable 
nature responded to her traits of endurance and de- 
cision : he found in her character a singleness which, 
contrasting in its broad capacities for good and evil 
with the complex vanities, meannesses and limita- 
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tions of the average mind, refreshed him. For her, 
also, he felt comradeship. He remembered her per- 
petual and delicate provision for his comfort in 
their Dniry Lane twin garrets; her repose; her 
tenderness, &n indefinable but potent suggestion of 
femininity which softened his solitude while leav- 
ing his fancy unallured; her constancy. She had 
always respected his hours of isolation, divined the 
moments when her presence would be welcome. 
He, who was aware of the arbitrary whims, the 
exactions and the jealousies of women who love, ad- 
mired her discretion as unique. On the only occa- 
sion when this moderation left her, she transcended 
it in a superb outbreak of passion. The contrast 
was supreme. This element of contrast in her 
nature pleased his artistic faculty. 

It was thus a blending of their earlier comrade- 
ship and of a later undefined reciprocation, which 
shaped their intercourse. Fedor, reserved, and oc- 
cupied with constant study rather than professional 
display, was uncongenial to the majority of actors : 
he neither flattered their vanity, nor gave them 
opportunity to ridicule his own. His reticence, 
invulnerability and success made him unpopular 
and envied. Sycophants sought him and cabals 
were formed against him : he accurately valued both. 
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Indifferent to those of whom he had no need to feel 
suspicion, he was perhaps as solitary in the hour of 
his success as in the time of his probation. 

For lo he had neither suspicion nor contempt. 
A certain plasticity of manner, acquired by contact 
with the world, added a gracious and womanly con- 
ciliation to her air. This was also due to the al- 
chemy of love, and expressed its softening influence. 
To Fedor the modification was alluring, trace in 
his Galatea of the divine fire with which he had 
inspired her : it soothed him : his masculine fibre 
responded to this touch, subtle, feminine and sym- 
pathetic. 

After three weeks lo disclosed her resolution to 
Fedor. They were again at supper after the theatre. 
The first play of triumph and raillery her eyes had 
ever lightened with flashed into his. A pause had 
occurred : she broke it only by this glance, and put 
some clippings from the papers of the day into his 
hand. 

Fedor read. 

"Since when have you been trying parts? I 
thought you told me you had never undertaken to 
speak a word upon the stage ; even that you re- 
gretted " 

" Yes, and I did regret ! It was because of that I 
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^ggl^ ^ ^ Sallie Jewel's understudy in this part, 
— she only took it temporarily : it does not giye her 
the opportunities she always bargains for ; — and last 
nighty when she had a quarrel with the manager and 
threw it up — If I did not ruin the part^ it was be- 
cause I had studied it with more enthusiasm than I 
ever felt for anything before . . . because I knew 
you would question me about it, when I told you, 
with just that wicked little smile — ! Fedor," cried 
lo, trembling and transfigured, "are you pleased? 
Have I done as you would like me ? " 

He regarded her, risen, her superb figure dilated, 
smiles and tears together radiant in her eyes. 

"You're a magnificent creature, lo. . . . Poor 
Uttlegirl! Dear Uttle girl ! " 

It was then that she reyealed ^er resolution to 
succeed. 

Time passed. lo had been assigned the role in 
which she made her debut. She had caught the 
fancy of the town through one of those caprices of 
the public by which a handsome woman often gains 
more welcome than a finished actress. Nerved by 
the idea of Fedor's increasing interest, emboldened 
by applause, she began to feel enjoyment's exhilara- 
tion replacing the tension of a mere ordeal. Destiny 
had reinvolved her life with that of the man who 
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dominated it ; they met again with a more full re- 
ciprocation ; his star was blazing and her own began 
to rise : she was happy. Under new skies and in 
another city she forgot London's inexorable stones. 
If a coquetry unknown to her before inspired the 
scenes she played, it was because her love's first 
hope had taught her love's first lesson. 

She was not deceived by this fortuitous and 
superficial triumph : if her own ambition, a forced 
growth, might have taken this for fruit, Fedor's 
high standards showed her the extent of its short- 
coming. She had conceived the idea of studying the 
art which was his passion, in one of those moments 
of clairvoyance which pain and love, encountering, 
give. In her reunion with him she confronted 
again the problem of his mental life: there he 
escaped her to dedicate himself to an influence 
which outrivalled love. She remained, abandoned, 
powerless, despairing. ... Why remain? No, 
she would follow ! 

It was with the same spirit which nerved her to 
work, endnre and fast in London, that she now re- 
solved to labor and prevail. Then the conflict had 
been physical, material : now it was a struggle of the 
soul. The courage of a love as stern as steel below 
its moods of supplication and submission, filled her: 
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it had brought her, following him, to the new world ; 
it would wing her in this final flight. 

Fedor's own performance in the evening prevented 
him from seeing hers : he rehearsed with her, how- 
ever, wishing to gauge her possibilities. These 
lessons exercised her uttermost intelligence : dazzled 
by the presence of the man she loved, she was still 
forced to combat his absorbing influence ; profiting 
by his artistic sense, she felt blend with earnest 
study love's seduction. She trained her voice, her 
gestures and her taste. Her ambition was to join 
his company, to be reorganized before he played in 
London. She remembered that his New York en- 
gagement finished in eight weeks. On its conclusion 
he would sail. 

lo received many billets-doux and bouquets, trib- 
utes to her figure and her vogue. With these she 
disarmed Fedor at their rehearsals, and entertained 
him at their suppers. Two years had made her 
aware of her attractions, constantly increasing 
through that time, but every added evidence of their 
effect gave her a poignant pleasure. The most friv- 
olous homage encouraged her to combat self-dis- 
trust, and strengthened her absorbing hope which 
centred on Fedor. 

It was March, ten days before Fedor's departure. 
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He had divined her desire and offered her a place in 
his company playing minor roles. 

They were reading together under the tall gas- 
stand in front of the empty stage, exchanging smiles, 
as each held a comer of one of lo's most diverting 
love letters. Since she had persuaded him to laugh, 
lo herself laughed with sheer pleasure. She some- 
times remembered London at such moments, and 
recalled herself, dizzy with the contrast, to the 
present. 

"Fedor, if any of these letters were sincere, I 
should be ashamed to laugh at them." 

"I did not know the man or woman lived who 
could suspect a tribute — to themselves." 

" You are a cynic : I felt you were in London, but 
then I did not know the name for it.'' 

'* Are you not a cynic also, you, when you call 
these praises insincere ? " 

" Do not begin to argue, Fedor. ' Place aux dames,' 
and you know you always beat me ! " 

" Good," said Fedor. "I raise the siege. But, one 
condition. What would you do, you who are so 
tender-hearted, if this expressed a genuine love?" 

" Tear it across," said lo : at the name of love she 
frowned. 

Fedor smiled; he divined her. Loving women 
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are relentless to unchosen loves. At the moment 
a messenger from the box-office approached. 

" A lady would like to see you, sir, when you are 
disengaged." 

" What name ? " 

"No name.' 

" What business ? 
, " Does not say.' 

Fedor considered. 

" Show her into the manager's room." 

" Shall you see her, Fedor? " demanded lo. 

"I was just going to ask your permission," he 
answered, " to dispose of this before we begin. It 
will probably be an affair of five minutes " 

She stood in silence, the frown deeper. 

" I will rejoin you," said Fedor, and left the stage. 

The frown which had shown first at the name of 
love drew her brows into a firm black line. 

Eain began to fall and beat with a melancholy 
sound upon the dome. An inexplicable reassocia- 
tion of ideas placed beside her anger at his transient 
absence the remembrance of that night when, return- 
ing in the rain, she heard that she was to be left 
alone. 

Without moving she looked about. The footlights 
were lampless, the orchestra a chasm ; beyond, the 
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house, in darkness, stretched up, tier on tier of 
shadowy seats. She turned and began pacing to 
and fro across the stage. At the back, scenes, leaned 
upon each other, stood against the wall ; they were 
used in the play each night being acted. At the 
sides there were unlighted gas-stands, from which led 
tubes of india-rubber : these stands, of iron painted 
green, suggested marsh-growths at whose roots 
snakes wound. 

Five minutes passed. 

lo stopped and, throwing bac^ her head, looked 
up. The insistent sound of rain upon the roof an- 
noyed her. A sullen mist of daylight floated in the 
flies ; the pendent scenes seemed damply drooping ; 
hanging ropes added a suggestion of disuse, aban- 
donment and ruin. 

Ten minutes passed. 

To the left a passage led away, beyond the back 
of the stage : lo followed it. The dying grey of 
afternoon arrested her, showing through a door ajar. 
She entered a room in which old properties were 
stowed : these, which had known the tidal-hour of 
past successes, how shared with them the final 
honors of oblivion. She saw a settle with worn 
velvet and dented carvings, relic of some bygone 
Shakespearean revival. Twilight was pervading the 
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She su!ik mp«o«L oiie set]^ 

It wags dirk and tiae filLiisg laiM kal ckjaged to 
Mlis^SDov. Aimt, in tbe dead aalFarr erf the {Jace, 
wMidi he BUaSioc^ £ar so&ade, rmi?Ti^aged loodl j. 
Ttie Bcise freed lo frcMsi the riw^^iPT ^eQ which all 
this decadeDee had thrown oa he?. S^r was dead, 
aad these ^rii^ leHcs, ambiKhed in nigfat^ appalled 
hex. She rose, gromziz- SiAt was no kx^^er for 
her : she had done with djjkneas. ... ICsled, she 
passed the door, SLud pushed a screen behind which 
the rat had lod^i. He sc^zried out acrosB her 
fleet asd oierturned a rusty casque with damcn-. 
The noise nnneired her : she felt the fear erf nig^t 
which her childish mind had felt in twinning n^it's 
idea with death's. A horde of forgotten tenors 
found her. She niiisi eso^ : would this tomb net 
let her go ? She would cry oaL . . . No, no. like 
a touched spring her self-contiol returned. She 
found the door a moment later. 

Half an honr had passed. 

lo readied the stage, which was still Tacant. The 
gas-stands' burners flared : the house b^ond gH^ 
blackness like a care-mouth. 
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" Did he come back and find me gone, and leave — ? " 
she demanded of herself, aloud. In muttering the 
words her voice expressed doubt, hope and latent 
menace. 

Her eyes fell on his hat and overcoat thrown 
across a chair. She stood a full minute there before 
them. 

She sat down, leaning forward, her hands grasped 
together on her knee. She did not cease to watch 
the garments. Yes, she had heard what was said : 
a woman. This woman, then, was keeping him. . . . 

The idea of any menace to her love, however vague, 
distracted her with rage and fear. She was ignored : 
he forgot the scene she had studied to rehearse, he 
forgot apology. What casual visit could have this 
effect; ? Who was the unnamed woman ? 

Her face was pale as plaster : despair was absorb- 
ing rage. For the first time she coveted the secrets 
of Fedor's mute past. His wife ? . . . his mistress ? 
. . . his betrothed? She faced these names in 
agony, forgetting the existence of a mother's or a 
sister's. One of these three she had determined to 
possess. It was, perhaps, already given. ... 

A terrible and tender impulse of emotion swayed 
her. Was she to lose him after all ? Was her pain 
of soul and body profitless ? Were the last words 
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they had spoken their adieu? That sense of om- 
• nipotence which gives to the possessors of a mutual 
passion something of the god, inspired her. As if 
love's name alone could bow all circumstance : 

"But I love him," she muttered, " I love him! . . ." 

It is only the double invocation which prevails : 
she felt hers recoil upon her. Humbled, with an 
humiliation fiercer than pride, she sat waiting. 

Three quarters of an hour had passed. 

" You here, lo ? " 

She rose up. 

"Yes! why not?" 

He had returned through one of the boxes. 

"Where have you been? I sent a message to 
you about ten minutes after I left you, but you were 
absent: I supposed some mood had taken you to 
let the rehearsal go today. Now, I believe, it is too 
late " 

"You were kept longer than you thought," said 
lo in a gentle voice. She had made one of those 
sudden changes of tactics which can only be accom- 
plished by the fully self-controlled. " I hope it has 
not tired you for tonight — ? Was your business 
satisfactorily settled ? " 

" Business ? — oh yes." 

This momentary tone of interrogation spurred her. 
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" Have you ei^aged her for London, then ? " 

" No, but I think I shall," he answered. She had 
expected denial in reply to this assumption of the 
nature of the visit. 

" Yes, I think I shall," he repeated to himself : he 
showed a slight unusual languor. "Well, let the 
scene go : it is too late to do much. I must dine 
very soon, and return for the performance. Allow 
me first to see you home." 

There was something here preoccupied and un- 
spontaneous. lo, dizzy with a swift reaction, mag- 
nifying hope, like fear, with love, saw only the 
materializing dreams of a future which, ten minutes 
before she had despaired of. 

They passed through the dark box, round the 
vacant house, down the lighted foyer, and came out 
on Broadway. Neither had spoken, because both 
were full of thought 

It was now an hour since he had left her on the 
stage. A clock near by struck loudly. 



OHAPTEE XIX. 

NEW YORK. 

Felicia reached New York on one of those clear, 
calm, cold winter days whose vivid sunshine whitens 
the stones of the streets and reveals with fine dis- 
tinctness every outline. 

" I want to find a boarding-house," said Felicia to 
the hackman she had hired. "I am a stranger in 
the city." 

This ingenuous announcement and incautious ad- 
mission resulted fortunately. Within an hour she 
had taken a room in a house a block west of 
Madison Square, eaten luncheon, and was on foot 
amongst the crowds of the noon streets. 

Anticipation and excitement prevented her from 
feeling the fatigue of travel, while the keen exhilara- 
tion of her freedom and new hope restored the girl- 
ish radiance to her face She was admired: this 
pleased her, adding a double sense of welcome and 
of power to the delight she felt in her own buoy- 
ancy. She had escaped the mood of the night of 
her departure : and threw herself into the stream 
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without reflection. The multitudinous faces enter- 
tained her ; the women's bright costumes ; the hum 
of passing cars and roar of traffic on Broadway ; the 
skirmishes of puffed and fluttering sparrows; the 
yaried surrounding manifestations of innumerable 
life. This sense of aggregate vitality seized on her 
imagination as the city's characteristic. Here all 
things became intensified : the quality of sound, of 
light, of feeling. She inhaled with enthusiasm this 
atmosphere of animation ; absorbed the electric in- 
fluences generated in this vortex of life. 

She walked indefatigably, guided only by the 
local currents which caught her in her passage. 
The wash of Broadway swept her past the Morton 
House with its pavement platoon of players ; she 
found herself amongst the crowd of female bargain- 
hunters on 14th Street ; she watched, from the pave- 
ments of Fifth Avenue, the daily drive of Fashion 
to the Park. 

A wedding party was leaving one of the houses : 
as Felicia approached, the bride entered her car- 
riage. A momentary bitterness seized Pierpont's 
wife, reminiscent of her own illusions. The carriage 
in turning was blocked by the passage of a funeral. 

" Which is the happier traveller ? " muttered 
Felicia to herself. This double encounter changed 
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her mood, cooperating with the decline of the 
nerrous stimulus which had sustained her. The 
transient glory of the city vanished : its glitter 
was forbidding, its pageants meaningless, its crowds 
indifferent or unkind. She returned to the room 
she had taken, locked the door and opened her 
trunks. 

^* I suppose I am callous," she thought " Either 
I have no heart, or it has ceased to make me 
wretched. I have left everything that ought to 
make up life for me, and yet — ^not one regret . . . 
Well, but what a life ! What regrets are possible ? 
For Louis — ? I know now that he made me his 
wife only because he could gratify his whim for me 
no other way. For George? He sold me, and 
countenanced a marriage no more holy than the 
traffic of the slave marts. For wealth? My beg- 
gared heart! . . . Why, what have I left behind 
me ? Eighteen months of disillusion : eighteen 
years of unhappiness and hope. Neither a brother's 
nor a husband's love ; neither the feelings of a wife 
nor of a sister. If I am indifferent, whose fault is 
it? Not mine — ^I who sought for tenderness. . . ." 

She was unconsciously pulling out everything the 
trunks contained : the meagre carpet of the third- 
floor room was overlaid with laces, furs and velvets. 
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She had chosen this obscure refuge that she might 
economize. Cigale tried to imitate La Fournie. 

" I suppose being persistently thrown back upon 
oneself makes one finally self-contained and self- 
sufficing. If love is refused we learn to do without 
it: we can do without music, perfume, poesy — 
everything but food and air ! — " She was sitting on 
the floor, looking steadfastly ahead, while her fingers 
slowly tore apart a scarf of lace whose price would 
have paid a month's hotel bills. " It is the same 
with pain: I don't suffer as I did a year ago* Who 
said everything depended upon habit? Ha! ha! 
ha ! — he was past-master of the philosophy I have 
tried to teach myself so long : That there is nothing 
we can't be made to do without, and nothing we 
can't endure and live through ! . . . Why is there 
not nothing that we can't achieve ? nothing that we 
can't enjoy ? " 

She perceived what her hands were doing. With- 
out surprise or regret she pushed the lace aside. 

" What does it matter ?— " 

Then she looked about her. 

" Where can I put all this away ? — No matter : I 

am tired. . . . Tired ! — tired enough to lie down 

here and die of weariness ! Tired of hoping — tired 

of suffering ; tired of thinking, of feeling, of being — ! 
13 
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. . . No on© to care or comfort ... no one . . . 
O, this loneliness I this loneliness ! this loneliness ! 
My God!" 

Morning's light showed the chaos of costumes, 
furs, laces, still upon the floor. A diamond neck- 
lace, half out of its case, resembled the snared splen- 
dors of a whole meadow of dew-drops. Felicia's 
radiant hair added its gold : she had cried herself 
to sleep like an unhappy child against the subtle 
sleekness of a sealskin. 

She did not wake until broad noon, then started 
up, roused by the luncheon-bell's shrill ringing. 
Confused for a moment by her new surroundings, 
her subsequent realization of events affected her 
decisively. She was haunted by the thought of a 
phrase of her letter to Pierpont, written in the heat 
of indignation : " Finally, so long as I live I will 
neither see you again nor accept support from you." 

Nothing should force her to abandon this position, 
which threw her upon her own resources. Marsh 
had appeared as an antagonist so long that she 
thought of him neither as brother nor as refuge. 
Yes, she must act for herself and act at once. She 
would go out and 

But these things ? 
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With a glance of consternation Cigale, dreaming 
of economies, thinking of the winter she must face, 
aware that these superb belongings might, unguarded 
in her absence, become plunder for some servant- ^ 
Hun, began to gather up by double armfuls toilettes, 
sachets, lingerie of lace and silk, boots, six inches 
long, of which a pair cost thirty dollars, toilet arti- 
cles of silver arabesqued with turquoises, stockings 
through whose subtle textures shone the blue-veined 
marble of her feet, jewel-cases, bonnets, fans, furs, 
gloves, and tossed them back into the trunks. It 
was not till she had locked these and, with a good 
conscience, was going down stairs to eat the luncheon 
of the boarding-house, that she thought of the re- 
sults of this convenient method, this equivocal econ- 
omy. She looked at the trunks, of which the empty 
trays were piled upon the bed she had not slept in : 
within what a riot, what chaos ! And when the cos- 
tumes and the bonnets should be extricated — At 
the thought of making order here, as she knew she 
ought to do, she fled. 

Felicia, in leaving Chicago, had thrown herself 
upon the hospitality of Chance. She had no plan, 
except to leave the house of the husband who had 
wronged her; no resolve except the determination 

r 

never to return. In the course of her two days' 
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journey, however, she reviewed her chances in the 
future with the same peculiar mental avidity which 
had made her sleepless the first night. She had 
canvassed money-making methods, down to those 
most obscure. To teach? "What? — the music of 
Chopin, the songs of the poets, the eternal dream of 
happiness ? Amusing ! — To write ? She might fail, 
and if she succeeded would still be a mere peddler 
of art — A salesgirl ? Perhaps : au dernier ressort. 
— ^An actress ? Good ! Why not ? 

She remembered, amongst her efforts to divert 
herself, successes as an amateur. She had regarded 
with enthusiasm this art which could substitute 
transiently fresh personalities for that— her own — 
of which she was so tired. In order to occupy her- 
self as much as possible with this new interest she 
had studied under a celebrated dramatic trainer. 
He found she possessed the perceptive, nervous and 
magnetic organization which distinguishes those 
preeminently fitted for the stage, and, unaccustomed 
to the pleasure of such pupils, devoted himself to 
her instruction. This instruction had been discon- 
tinued from the time when the episode of the dia- 
mond bracelet drove Felicia to a fresh refuge — the 
Church. 

In reaching New York she had come to this con- 
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elusion : she would attempt the stage. The remem- 
brance of her written words to Pierpont spurred her 
to immediate enterprise. 

Therefore, having finished luncheon, or what the 
boarding-house considered such, she made her way 
to the office of one of New York's principal mana- 
gers. He was absent. She visited a second, and 
found he was engaged and would not be at liberty 
that day. She called upon a third with whom she 
obtained an interview. He could do nothing for 
her, but spoke of several who might be able to. 
The most remote chance was Fedor, who had not 
yet decided on a leading lady : three actresses were 
under consideration, so there was barely a hope 

Felicia, with an impidse both childish and poetic, 
pleased with the name at once sought out the man. 
It was she whom he faced on leaving lo : lo's con- 
trast, sheathed and capped in sealskin which ren- 
dered her superlatively fair. 

She rose as he entered, and in the mutual inspec- 
tion of the instant which followed this : 

"Why have I not met this 'woman before?" 
thought Fedor, involuntarily. 

Felicia thought : 

" He resembles some one. . . . Tes ! it i^ C^aar 
de Eersaini" 
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LONDON. 

What wonder that I loved her thns, that night? 
The Immortals know each other at fjrst sight. 

And Love is of them. 

Owen Meredith. 

London had always been to lo more than a name. 
In the dreams of her childhood it had taken form 
from the time of her grandfather's journey there : a 
city built with sunset clouds and beaconed with the 
stars. When she had reached it, the fury of its 
passing feet, the gloom of its perpetual tides, the 
apathy of its stone front under a mask of myriad- 
sided misery, appalled her. This aspect dissolved 
upon the coming of Fedor, to reappear, more som- 
bre, at his going. The time between, inestimably 
rich with memories, showed life a looking-glass re- 
flecting only him. 

lo regarded a return to London with the con- 
fidence derived from present happiness : recontem- 
plated in the light of hope, it glimmered, distant, 
with its primal promise. 
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Keaching it, she found the gorged Sphinx still 
impassive and insatiate. Her confidence had merged 
itself in fear. She knew Felicia her rival. 

Since the look of interrogation which they ex- 
changed at their first meeting, and which seemed 
also one of mutual recognition, Fedor and Felicia 
had felt that peculiar affinity — which constitutes a 
silent intimacy — harbinger of love. 

Felicia received the engagement for which the 
three actresses were rivals. Fedor called upon her 
the day succeeding that of their first interview, 
bringing with him a contract of liberal terms for her 
approval. She received him in the parlor of the 
boarding-house, and was obliged to remount the 
three flights of stairs for pen and ink to sign with. 
She had, the day before, with much reticence in- 
formed him of the leading causes of her seeking an 
engagement. He found the contrast between her 
surroundings and her personality piquant, and in 
her absence entertained himself with conjecturing 
her abandoned home's perfections. This specula- 
tion was especially seductive : everything about her 
would suggest herself; such women mirror them- 
selves in the places where they live, and in reflect- 
ing, double their own beauty. That vivid and deli- 
cate coloring — only the flesh of a woman or the 
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petals of a flower conld assume it. . . . At the mo- 
ment she returned. She had found a pen, but rang 
to borrow ink. The pen confirmed Fedor's impres- 
sion: its handle a single topaz, pink as her finger- 
tips, set in gold. On dipping this delicious trifle 
in the five-cent ink-bottle, Felicia laughed. They 
glanced at each other and she signed. Their des- 
tinies were connected. 

That night lo was to sup with him: Fedor re- 
called it just in time to drive to the theatre for her. 
By one of those mental alchemies the absence of 
which would simplify existence, her influence upon 
him had become, in a day, again as negative as it 
had been in London. He exerted himself to enter- 
tain her, wishing to disguise his preoccupation from 
his guest. Afterwards, alone, a thought about Fe- 
licia occurred to him, evoked by his comparing her 
with lo : 

"She is the first woman whose attractions have 
ever made me forget to regard her as a study. . . ." 

He felt the significance of this. 

lo and Felicia encountered first on the deck of the 
ocean liner moving out of dock. lo, with a sud- 
den apprehensive instinct, divined Felicia's identity : 
Felicia responded to the subsequent introduction 
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with courteous indifference. These words of greet- 
ing were the first and last that the two women ever 
exchanged. lo avoided Felicia, recognizing every 
day more surely her attraction for Fedor : Felicia, 

lulled, secure and careless, was oblivious of lo. 

■ • • • . • 

After the first London rehearsal lo found herself 
alone with Fedor in leaving the theatre. 

"I have taken the old rooms, Fedor," she said, 
with a smile which she tried to feign spontaneous. 
"Will you come and see them again, sometime?" 

He came. His garret was her sitting-room ; her 
own she slept in still. As he shut the door after 
him and looked about, — saw the window, from which 
the ceiling sloped up till it reached its highest point 
above him ; the black kettle set upon the fire, from 
which its curved spout rose like a serpent ; the old 
chair's restless shadow wavering on the wall ; the 
spinet ; the clock, with his everlasting tick — ^he felt 
a confusion of ideas, the confusion of one who no 
longer realizes past life aspects recalled when half 
forgotten. 

She felt, seeing him standing there, a poignant 
regret behind her poignant pleasure. She wished 
he had been coming in as of old, tired, ill-dressed, 
unsatisfied. 
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This reunioi in this place left her profoundly sad. 
The present had jarred upon the memories of the 
past, instead of harmonizing with it to completion. 
She gave him tea, but in cups of eggshell china she 
had bought, not the thick crocks they used to drink 
from : even this petty change seemed to emphasize 
the general mutation. 

When he was gone she, in her turn, looked about 
her. The place had assumed a new expression, as a 
face might. She, also, was confused by a passing 
host of memories, colorless, detached, unreal. . . . 

On the day set for Fedor's opening in London his 
theatre was burnt to the ground. Scenery and prop- 
erties, ready for the evening's performance, were 
consumed : this necessitated a delay, the leasing of 
another house, the remounting of the play in which 
he had decided to appear. It happened that the 
run of a successful melodrama was concluding at 
the Drury Lane, and Fedor was enabled to arrange 
for opening there as soon as he could make his 
preparations. He remembered, with a satisfaction 
transiently vivid, his former appearance on that 
stage. 

This subversion of his plans, a loss at once of 
time and money, he met with philosophy. Success 



would be as welcome tomorrow as today, his artistic 
powers as certain, and the present offered love. 
Felicia held him with a charm whose potency lay 
in its defiance of analysis. She appeared to him 
equally complex and ingenuous, inscrutable and 
feminine. Her hand's touch dominated him with 
sheerest physical magnetism : her imaginative and 
sensuous mentality kept his intelligence alert. The 
effect, at once stimulant and languid, proved her 
influence's double force. He was penetrated with 
the wish to solve the exquisite enigma of her power, 
and with the conviction that her elusive charm 
would die in rendering its secret. She was to him 
unique, his guide to fresh realms of emotional 
experience ; she assumed in his eyes the radiance, 
the mystery and the promise of dawn. 

Fedor's resemblance to Cesar de Kersaint was 
what first impressed Felicia on her meeting. She 
perceived that the influence of Fedor upon her was 
singularly similar to that of Cesar. Each had met 
her at a crucial moment of her life ; the influence of 
each had subsequently helped to restore her equi- 
librium ; each had possessed for her a certain mag- 
netism. It was in the quality of this attraction that 
the resemblance ceased. The emotional effect upon 
her of Cesar was intermittent and capricious : that 
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of Fedor was sustained, imperious and increasing, 
That absorption which the first had lacked rendered 
the second perfect 

In the life of Felicia, a void night, rose the morn- 
ing star of love. 

In the life of Fedor, of which he had shaped a 
shrine to the image of Ambition, there was now 
another figure. The dazzling flesh of a woman 
made a background for her beauty of the idol's 
giant gold. 



OHAPTEE XXI. 

THE RISING OP THE CURTAIN. 

The curl is in thy careless hair: 

Betum to Love and Youth. 

Owen Meredith. 

The rumor of Fedor's successes in Australia and 
America preceded him to England. On the night of 
his first appearance in London, whose sanction sets 
the supreme seal on success, the national theatre was 
filled with a representative audience. Bank, fashion, 
politics, the stage, literature and art assembled : the 
gods, in the highest galleries, answered, as on Box- 
ing Night, the pedal thunders of the pit. 

Behind the curtain, surrounded by a first night's 
turmoil, Fedor stood, calm, prepared. An exquisite 
exhilaration nerved him, the conscious and intense 
vitality of power. Before him lay the audience 
which would acknowledge his control, beside him 
stood the woman who had done so. His eyes met 
Felicia's. 

The curtain rose. 

• .■••■ 

Fedor stood fronting the house, making the speech 
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a thousand voices had dei 
he had just led behind afb 
applause of the recall, was 
found in a bouquet which di 
withdrew. 

The paper fluttered to 
from her hand by the acclai 
again. 

" Billet-doux ? " said Fed 
raised it Then : " Is De K 
What does he say to you?" 

Felicia, instead of surprij 
the writing, felt, at this sterr 
a sudden rich sense of ful£ 
" Bead it," thinking, " At h 
to be watched over, protectee 

Fedor read, frowning. 

"We will leave by the e 
door, and avoid him. Meet 
ready." 

Still frowning, he left her. 

The note ran : 

** I have just become aware of 
know tonight that I am forgiven 
door till you come out. With hope 

" " Cesar db Kbrsaint." 
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** You shall hear the story of my life," said Fedor, 
abruptly, as they drove to her home in one of the 
squares of Bloomsbory. " It will explain my recog- 
nition of that writing. Are you tired ? " 

" Tired ! " — as they passed a street lamp her radi- 
ant eyes met his. 

While he discharged the cab she opened with her 
latchkey the door of one of the large and melan- 
choly houses of the square. These, which had 
watched Fashion come and go, were now let out in 
" lodgings." It was not yet midnight, but the dark 
house slept : it was sparely tenanted. In her 
sitting-room alone the gas was burning: with a 
sudden impulse she turned from the outer door 
towards her own, which, set open, let the light 
shine through it like a welcome. Fedor came up 
the steps and followed her. 

In the door of the house the latchkey was for- 
gotten. 

The perfumed air of the room caused him a tran- 
sient voluptuous enervation. She was standing, 
still in her envelope of sealskin. 

" Do you remember the first time you saw 
this ? " 

"I remember even your little boots and gloves, 
which suggested to me the intention of kissing, in 
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the future, the feet and hands that they belonged 
to." 

Felicia trembled and sat down by the fire. She 
was looking into the flame where she saw her past 
and dreamed she saw her future. 

" This letter," said Fedor, throwing off his over- 
coat and drawing up a chair towards the hearth. 
"What had he done for which to ask forgiveness? " 

" He had loved me," said Felicia. 

" Then I am unpardonable." 

" He had loved me unbeloved," said Felicia. . . . 

"He had loved me unbeloved," she repeated. 
" He told me of it and enraged my husband. I dis- 
missed him. And yet, a month later I should have 
welcomed the letter of tonight." 

" Why? " demanded Fedor. 

" You need not be angry : because I had not you, 
and was unhappy." 

" Forgive me," murmured Fedor, " I startled you. 
Felicia, you make me wish to hurt you, to move you 
to ecstacy, to soothe, to jar : you excite in me vio- 
lent and conflicting impulses with the desire to 
prove my power on you. ... I want to fathom 
you, to dominate your moods, to master you like 
my violin in order to evoke the subtlest raptures of 
accord. I would have you respond like echo to 
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caprices not only of thought but of emotion . . . 
you allure, you torture me. ..." 

He had drawn nearer : as he spoke he seized her 
hand and pressed it to his lips between which the 
teeth hurt her. Felicia trembled again : this con- 
tact and this hurt gave her too exquisite a pleasure. 
He remained, his head bowed on the imprisoned 
hand ; she felt his hair against her wrist. She tried 
to speak, and dumbly caught her breath. She made 
a greater effort, and succeeded. 

" The story — of your life — " she uttered. To her 
a dream-voice seemed to breathe the words, in the 
remotest reach of space. If they did not move him 
she was no longer able to repeat them : the strength 
of her will and of her body ebbed through the hand 
under his lips, leaving her sapped, inert, sinking in 
a quicksand of resistless languor. 

Fedor raised his head. 

" You are right : I told you you should hear it. 
. . . What devil made you so beautiful ? You tor- 
ment me : I am jealous of your past. You say you 
never loved De Kersaint : well, I envy him because 
he spoke of love to you before I did. You must 
have loved the man you married — ? " 

"Fedor. . . ." 

" If you did not love himself there was yet some 
li 
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abstract dream of love that lie embodied. I envy 
him more than the other. He was your first con- 
queror : to me the second place. Nothing " 

" Fedor, I implore you ! Do I not love you ? — 
passionately ? Never before " 

" Nothing can make mine the glow of your beauty 
in love's sunrise, the first tremor, the first blush. 
. . . You love me as you never loved before? — 
well, that is noon — dawn was another's." 

" My God ! Fedor, what would you have ? Listen 
to me : I love you ! I love you ! — " 

" Well, it is because I love you that I am jealous 
of your past which is not mine. Why did you not 
divine my Ufe approaching yours, and wait for love 
until I loved you ? I am jealous of every phase of 
your existence before it interflowed with mine, be- 
cause to me should have belonged the whole : you 
should have been conjured out of marble by my 
hand, and only flushed to flesh before my passion ! 
Tou " 

"Fedor, will you kill me! What have I done? 
Do I deserve " 

" Tou make me love too much. Ambition is infi- 
nite : should Love be less ? In possessing you I 
would possess not only the woman of today, but of 
yesterday — tomorrow, I am insatiable of you. I| 
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your past was another^s and that phase of yon 
eludes me, it is well : Desire confronted with the 
unattainiable is deathless. . . . Yes, you are the 
only woman I have loved. . . . Do not tremble. 
If I trace the veins' blue on your wrist it is 
only to mark their course with kisses. Do I hurt 

you ? " 

"Fedor," uttered Felicia, "it is growing late. 
Tou must leave me soon " 

Her eyes closed under the fire of his. 

" Not yet, perhaps. . . . Tell me — what you said 
you would — about yourself. You can stay — till — 
then. . . ." She rather breathed the words than 
spoke them. Her timorousness and concession, 
twin proofs of love, made hei^ inexpressibly alluring 
to him. Their eyes met, and he smiled. He had 
not relinquished her hand, still trembling strength- 
less in the hold of his. 

" My father was one of Alexander II. of Bussia's 
trusted advisers, a noble and a patriot," he began. 

" — ^Tou — a Bussian ! " 

"Do you love me less, hein? I thought not! 
Well " 



" But they are fierce — barbaric — fickle " 

" I am all that, and I am loved ! " 
" Yes, but— 
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^^Silence ! Learn to know and to obey jonr mas- 
ter the barbarian, delicious slave. —My father, dur- 
ing my infancy, was assassinated by the Nihilists, 
and the Secret Police did not succeed in. reaching 
his murderers. Four years passed, and the mystery 
of his death was regarded as impenetrable : it could 
only transpire through some chance development — 
the boast of a condemned conspirator, the revelation 
of a traitor Nihilist. During these four years my 
mother, a woman of high birth and extraordinary 
beauty, gave rein to her instincts of extravagance, 
and lived in Petersburg, one of the acknowledged 
ornaments of the late Czar's court, at a rate which 
devoured her own private fortune and began to ab- 
sorb the inheritance destined for me. The estates 
of my father became the prey of agents who, so long 
as they remitted the money constantly demanded by 
his widow, were free to provide as they liked for 
themselves. At the beginning of the fifth year my 
mother married again, a French-descended Bussian 
of great wealth. She had found herself on the edge 
of ruin : the superintendent of my father's principal 
lands in the province of Kazan, had fled, carrying a 
fortune with him, and leaving her aflfairs in chaos. 
This marriage disembarrassed her of personal anxi- 
ety — and of my inheritance a single small estate re- 
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mained. The time for her accounting as my guard- 
ian was too distant to give her uneasiness, how- 
ever. 

" I was transferred from one superb establishment 
to another, and my childhood passed in the luxury 
and neglect which had surrounded me from the be- 
ginning. My half-brother was also consigned to 
servants' care, and visited by our mother with gusts 
of tenderness capricious as her real indifference was 
profound. I divined this coldness and reciprocated 
it unconsciously. I was not aware till later that my 
brother's father was not mine, but I saw the prefer- 
ence accorded by him to my brother over me. I 
therefore withdrew myself from both, with the re- 
sult of creating a double enmity. To this I was 
indifferent " 

" It was because you did not love them, Fedor, 
that their anger or indifference could not hurt you. 
It is when one loves ..." 

This plaintive voice, sweet as a dove's ; this look, 
cast down on meeting his, which left the diamonds 
of sorrow on her lashes. . . . This was her 
reproach for the pain of his first outbreak, her 
exquisitely eloquent reproach ! 

" Delicious coquette ! " smiled Fedor. " Like those 
flowers that one crushes to exhale their subtlest 
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scent. ... I was indifferent, because my mental life 
already occupied me, and my superb physical vitality 
defied emotional depression. My fencing-master 
was my favorite instructor ; I skated leagues down 
the frozen Neva in, winter; I drove in my troika 
horses restive as the Horses of the Sun. I learned 
what I chose : more from books than tutors, and 
more from men than books. I was already as a lad 
cultivating the habit of observation innate with me, 
observation of manners, of types and of dramatic 
eflfect. Science repelled me while Art summoned 
with the irresistible voice of a god. I sought the 
human interest everywhere,— dramas, not pastorals; 
portraits, not landscapes. At the same time I had 
moods full of the irritable languor of ambition yet 
without an object, and moods of reckless enthusi- 
asm for the material and voluptuous. 

"I was twenty years old before I learned by chance 
that my father's murderers had not been brought to 
justice. My uncentred energies were focussed in- 
stantly. Since Bussia, for which he was sacrificed, 
had not avenged him, vengeance fell to me. There 
was a single way by which it was remotely possible 
for me to reach the truth. I joined the Nihilists." 

" Fedor !— you— ! " 

"I: why not? I let my beard grow, made my 
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hands coarse, and passed for an izvoshcliik and one 
of the oppressed. In this effort I paid my tribute to 
the memory of a man whose character and fate had 
given him heroic stature in my eyes, and towards 
whom my filial feelings turned with warmth made 
ardent by contrasting him with his successor. 
While I was believed to be in Africa, exploring, I 
lived amongst the canaille of Moscow. I felt my 
way through the tunnels of the vast subterranean 
system of Nihilism, seeking to obtain unsuspected 
the history of the plot of twenty years before. I 
became engrossed in the study of this fabric, of 
these men and women facing and inflicting death: 
here my dramatic instinct was gratified— one of my 
compensations. Months passed : I became violinist 
in the orchestra of a minor theatre, and from the 
orchestra I reached the stage. These changes were 
results of my artistic tendencies developing from the 
passive to the active state and obeying the instinct 
to create. I had no longer the luxurious surround- 
ings and the dissipations of my life in Petersburg, 
but in the absence of these my stage work absorbed 
me, only second to my project of revenge. 

" One night, after eighteen months, I was drinking 
with some of the Nihilist leaders when a comrade 
joined us hastily and gloomily. 
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" * The attempt has failed,' he said. ' The Czar, 
reported to be indisposed, has given up the jour- 
ney!' 

"* These delays!' muttered the man next me, 
while the rest bit their lips or uttered execrations. 
* "Why can't we do again what we did with his father 
and his father's counsellor ? ' 

" * That was long before my time,' I said. * What 
was the scheme ? Who planned it? ' 

" The grumbler's self-esteem responded to this. 

"*!, amongst others,' he answered. ... I list- 
ened during an hour to the recital of the assassina- 
tion of my father. I left Moscow at dawn : the 
assassin was my mother's husband. 

^' I found my mother descending the stairs in full 
dress on her way to a ball at the Winter Palace. 
She was still a superbly beautiful woman, with a 
beauty on which grief had never laid a mellowing 
touch. Her welcome, full of the cordial self-satis- 
faction of the worldling whose affairs are going well, 
concluded, she passed on. 

" I remained where she left me, thinking. I had 
intended to tell her the story — how the assassin was 
not only the hand but the brain, both director and 
executant Of what use? She would hear with 
coldness and answer with the obdurate disbelief of 
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those whom to believe would incommode. ... If I 
pointed out my informant to the secret police with 
the culprit, I should, iu revenging my father, ruin 
the life of the woman he had loved. . ^. . Useless : I 
would see the man himselt 

" On my mother's return I asked her to put me 
in possession of my inheritance. She vacillated, 
attempted to gain time, and finally with self-abase- 
ment and appeals, acknowledged all that I have told 
you. The man she married had pursued her before 
my father's death, and after it persistently offered 
her the alliance which she finally accepted. ... I 
left her, shaken by a second revelation : that of the 
secret motive of the crime. He had foreseen that 
the woman who resisted him as lover would become 
his wife. 

" Besides this, I was ruined. The revenues of the 
estate still left she had let me spend like water : I 
had been led to believe myself wealthy in my own 
right while she secretly supplied all the money I 
demanded by a thousand lies and pretexts to her 
husband. I must first of all discharge this debt 
and then face life in its new aspect. The next day 
I had a transfer of my last estate drawn up in favor 
of my step-father, and sought an interview with him. 

" * I have become aware,' I said, * not only that 
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you are the assassin of my father, but that your 
motive was to reach the woman his love rendered in- 
different to you. My mother became your wife, and 
during her lifetime you are safe : if you die before 
her you will face an accuser and a Judge more terri- 
ble than I and Eussia, but if she dies before you 
there exists a paper, containing every detail of my 
father's butchery, which, on the day of her death, 
will meet the eye of the Chief of the Third Sec- 
tion. — This is to discharge the debts to you in 
which my mother has involved me.' 

''As I laid the transfer on a table near, he fell 
like a dead man. . . . To-night, before the curtain 
rose, a telegram from Bussia reached me " 

" Ah — ! " cried Felicia, with terror. 

" My mother is no longer alive." 

They silently regarded each other. 

" But," faltered Felicia, " O^sar " 

"C^sar de Kersaint is my brother. His father, 
bom in Bussia, will be claimed by the country he 
betrayed : and my father will be — avenged." 

Felicia shuddered. 

"C^sar . . . ." she muttered. "Unhappy . . . ." 

The calm of fate was on Fedor's face as he spoke : 
abruptly this calm dispersed. His hand crushed 
hers, which he had not relinquished. 
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"Felicia." 

«Tes ?" 

" Do you love this man ? " 

" No ! — ^no, a thousand times I " 

" Why then do you say ' Cesar ' ? " 

" I do not .... Because . . . ." 

" Understand," said Fedor, " that you are mine : 
your past is mine — ^I blot it out, — your future mine. 
If you love this man — go ! . . . If you love me " 

"Fedor!" 

Their souls were fused in the first kiss's sublime 
fire. 



CHAPTEB XXn, 

» 

THE PALLING OP THE CURTAIN. 

Our time is come upon us : it is here. 

Swinburne. 

lo stood in the garret which had been Fedor's, 
and faced her tragedy. She had done her part in 
the night's work that left him on ambition's pin- 
nacle. She had come home to say to their past a 
farewell which she dared not say to him. 

.... "What was the use of standing here, staring 
about? What was there to think of? If her reel- 
ing brain could have obeyed her, what memories had 
she worth recall ? 

Her frenzied hours were past with passion, jeal- 
ousy and rage. Despair slept, dreaming of surcease. 
She turned to the table and uncorked a vial in her 
hand which she emptied in a glass of water. 

" I wonder how it tastes," she muttered. ... "I 
shall know soon, and it doesn't matter much." 

She began again to look about the place like one 
who searches. 

" No use : it's never been the same since he came 
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back. It looks like a strange room to me now. . . . 
No use." 

She took the glass up and mechanically drank, 
still looking round her. As she finished, her hand 
let drop the glass, which shattered on the floor : in 
drinking she realized that this calm draught would 
slake her thirst forever. 

"To die "she muttered. "To die ! ShaU 

I suffer ? Death ! — no. Peace." 

And at the name of Peace, as at an invocation, 
rose the lost legions of the past. 

.... She was a child, riding high on the last 
hayload as the sun went down and the rooks flew 
home, looking where the infinite arches of the west 
seemed the portals of life's possibilities. . . . She 
was leaving the placid fields behind her; going 
towards London ; rushing away to the place of her 
dreams, to the west where the sun had sunk. . . . 
She was lying down defeated in the snow to die : it 
seemed warm and soft compared with the stones she 
had slept on before it. . . . She was wakened 

lo moaned : his face had glowed upon her — his 
face — his face which she would never see again. 
The tide of thought set in faster and fiercer. 

.... She loved him . . . the days of their life 
together here . . . the night of his triumph . . . 
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the night she had seen the letter in his hand which 
took him from her 

She moaned again, the keen low moan of uttermost 
pain which leaves one strengthleds. His kiss, the 
first, the last her lips had known . . . this was all 
she had to take into the dark where she was going, 
while she left him to that other ij^rjiom he loved ! 

The inexorable tide rushed onward. 

.... Her resolution to rejoin him . . . the 
treading of the profligate's gold into the mire . . . 
the counting of her savings' few and futile coins . . . 
the days of her journey oversea, when she watched 
the sun set in the ocean, drawing after him a cloak 
of splendor not so glorious as her hopes. . . . 

.... Her two blank years filled with the rumor 
of Fedor's Australian successes, and crowned with 
his return . . . the supreme effort of her love to 
reach him through that passion which had been 
her rival . . . the coming of a passion which tran- 
scended both, new, invincible, subversive. . . . 

lo looked about her with fearful eyes : she felt 
the first hold of the drug. This place, which, when 
she sought in its familiar aspect a final solace and 
support, had failed her, now grew intolerable with 
reminder. Why was it the same, not he? not she? 
Why was it the same as on his night of triumph. 
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when he and she walked home together here ? . . . 
Why was it the same, when on this night of triumph 
he forgot her for another, and she — No. She would 
not die here, mocked by the past ; here, where his 
songs still sounded ! 

She had stood still, where the glass fell from her 
hand, her face white, tragic, calm. She turned and 
left the garret without looking back : on the stairs 
she heard the clock strike twelve. 

Behind her the shattered glass lay, the empty 
vial and the vacant room. As when Fedor had 
brought her body there, the clock told the ending 
of a day. 

" There's the stage door, sir, but it's closed, has 
I said/' 

The cabman's fare shook it with nervous fierce- 
ness. 

"What do you want? Whom are you looking 
for ? " demanded a woman, approaching. 

I want Felicia Pierpont !" roared George Marsh. 
Felicia Pierpont — ! " muttered lo. 

" Well, can't you tell me where she lives, if you 
know her ? " 

"Tes, I will : on one condition." 

" P n conditio^s ! — out with jt I " 
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" What do you want her for ? " 

lo and Marsh confronted, he hesitant and she 
resolved. 

" What business is that of yours, anyhow ? " She 
remained silent. "I've come to fetch her home." 

" Tonight ? Who are you ? Tou can't " 

" I'm her brother, and, by , I can do what I 

like." 

" Take me in your cab, then : there is some one 
with her that I want to see again before — " she 
stopped. Giving the address to the cabman : " Help 
me in — " she said to Marsh. 

" Who's with her, then ? " 

"The man she loves and — who — loves — her: 
Fedor. If you do not force her to go with you to- 
night it will be no use." 

Marsh was cursing like a deviL 

"I shall find him there," thought lo, ^relapsing 
into the drowsy dominion of the drug. "I shall 
— once more. ... I shall find him there. . . . 
There ! —well, what matter, if I find him? He 
won't see her again." 

Spurred by an instinctive prescience she had 
roused herself to speak to Marsh. The keen per- 
ception of the interval was followed by a corre- 
sponding heaviness. 
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The cab turned into a square, up a side of which 
the horse walked while the driver read the num- 
bers. Asphalt disguised the wheels' approach. 
They stopped. 

Marsh left the vehicle : lo roused herself again 
and followed him. He mounted the stoop and was 
about to knock when he saw the latchkey in the 
door. 

"The windows on this floor are the only ones 
lighted," thought Marsh, and turned the key. 

At the instant when Felicia, in her lover's kiss, 
felt at last the lips of the chimera, Happiness, 
Marsh entered the room. 

There was a minute of silence while Fedor and 
Felicia confronted him. 

" Fedor," said Felicia, in that collected voice which 
accompanies sometimes the perception of a peril, 
" leave me : I have business with my brother." 

" It needed," observed Marsh, *' a husband's eye 
to properly appreciate that tableau." 

"Then why is not my husband here ?" 

" No matter : I guess it's just as well for you and 
your lover that he isn't." 

Felicia became white as Fedor spoke, with a step 
towards Marsh before which he recoiled. 

" Only your position as this lady's brother pre- 

15 
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vents me from chastising you for that I On my word 
of honor you are wrong, and were you not, the con- 
ditions under which she left her husband's house 
deprive him of the right of protestation." 

Marsh lost his self-control and grinned with rage. 

" Felicia," he said, " I see you've got your things 
on : it's convenient, as you're coming along with me. 
No matter for packing : you can have your trunks 
sent after. Just step out here to the cab." 

Felicia, as he spoke, turned to Fedor, with a smile 
which contained a thousand cqnfidences. "Help 
my furs oflf," she said. Then, as he swung the 
heavy robe across a chair, she handed him the 
little cap. 

"Now let me understand," she said to Marsh, 
" why you are here tonight." 

"I'm here to take you back home to your hus- 
band's house." 

"I refuse to accompany you." 

" You'll leave this place the same time I do, and 
your passage is taken on the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
boat that stops in at Southampton tomorrow." 

" If my passage is taken you have wasted some 
money upon me for the first time in your life. I 
have given my answer : perhaps, as it is final, you 
will be so good as to retire." 
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** Felicia," said Marsh, with a sudden and sinister 
coUectedness, " do you think I have travelled this 
far to be fooled by a woman ? I guess not." 

"And do you know that you have entered a 
house unadmitted and without the occupants' con- 
sent, and that, if you provoke me much further, I 
wiQ call the aid of the police ? " 

Marsh laughed loudly. 

" No, you won't The man you were entertaining 
would complicate things too much." 

Felicia caught Fedor's hand in her own with a 
strength which, even in his wrath, astonished him. 

" For my sake," she whispered, passionately. " I 
implore you! Think of our future! ..." And, 
turning on Marsh, " By what right," she demanded, 
" do you attempt to coerce me ? " 

" By the right of a brother." 

" Bah ! I am of age and a married woman : free." 

" Well, then, as your husband's deputy, trying to 
bring you to a sense of right and duty." 

Felicia laughed, a laugh in which the death-cries 
of her trust, her hope and her illusions echoed. 

"George Marsh, you speak to me of right and 
duty. Was it right to sell your sister to a libertine ? 
Did duty influence him?" 

"There, again! No woman can be made to see 
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that her position is different from a man's. A 
woman ought to be submissive, uninquisitive and 
self-denying ; sjie should look after her children in- 
stead of spying on her husband all the time ; and 
she should feel, too, I tell you, thankful enough to 
have someone to support her. Ah ! there are no 
more of that sort now " 

" You mean that I ought to have stayed with a 
man who wronged me, because his money would 
help me live to see my own dishonor. . . . Reverse 
our 2>ositions ! — What do you say now ? " 

Marsh obstinately shook his head. 

" That's quito different : nothing to do with it. — 
You married a ricli man who never refused you any- 
thing ; had your diamonds and horses to make 
other women jealous ; had social position ; had a 
husband as model as most of us ; and disgraced 
yourself by leaving the whole business and your 
husband's roof because you thought he flirted with 
your maid. Cra,zy impulsiveness ! Had everything 
already that most of you would sell their souls to 
get, and yet — Well, you're going back to it all, 
and pretty quickly, too. Scandal has been pre- 
vented up till now, and it's my business to see 
that it's prevented in the future. So " 

" Do you dare to speak of scandal made by me ? 
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— in the face of what you know the truth ? Leave 
this house! Never approach me again! I have 
done with you." 

Marsh, in reply, sat down. 

** All right : Ftn ready to go when you are." 

Felicia turned to the mirror and put on her little 
cap : she reassumed her sheath of sealskin. When 
Fedor had buttoned her gloves and his overcoat she 
took his arm. 

" You will escort me to a good hotel on your way 
to your own, where I can pass the night ? '* 

As they made the first step forward, Marsh rose. 

"I've a weapon here that I always carry, but 
use as little as possible. If you want your friend 
killed ask his escort past this door." 

" I will shriek for help ! " cried Felicia — 

" If you do, I'll shoot him before it comes. I'm 
in earnest tonight, and I'm determined to put my 
scheme through and take you back with me. See 
here : I'll shoot him if you try to leave ; I'll shoot 
him if you call for help ; I'll shoot him if he 

hinders me when we're getting out; and by , 

if I do shoot him and then get caught, I'll swear 
I shot my sister's lover ! " 

Felicia swayed, all her weight upon the arm to 
which she clung : her senses reeled, her eyes closed. 
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. . . The house was empty to the highest storey 
where the keepers of it slept : no help. She knew 
Marsh's habit of going armed; she saw the plea's 
plausibility : no hope. Fedor was supporting her : 
she leaned on him, inert : she heard the strong beat 
of his heart. . . . 

" Well, when shall you be ready ? " asked Marsh, 
who had reseated himself. 

Felicia looked up into Fedor's face, seeking to 
speak.^ 

"I —will go," she whispered. "We can't help it. 
Don't — adored, promise ! promise ! — do not — hinder 
him ! . . . I will write : he shall not part us long. 
. . . Don't move till I am gone, Fedor : he will — 
kill you, as he says. Think — what my life would 
be — without you. . . ! Goodbye, a little while 
goodbye ! . . ." 

. . . She staggered from his arms' support to 
cross the room. Marsh rose. 

" Don't fool about like that, but come ! " — he laid 
hold of her roughly. 

" Fedor ! " gasped Felicia, terrified, half-swooning, 
her wrist wrenched by his grasp. . . . Marsh 
dropped her arm as the Eussian sprang upon him. 
An instant later, in the smoke of a pistol shot, 
Fedor fell headlong across her feei 
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Felicia stood a dizzy second looking down. 
. . . She was on her knees, had lifted his body, 
supported his head upon her breast that he might 
breathe, before a sound escaped her. Then, with a 
fury of tenderness, the tenderness we give to those 
about to elude our love's embrace forever, 

" Fedor, I have killed you ! " she cried, " it was 
my calL . . . Fedor ! Fedor ! Come back to me ! 
I love you — I love you ! He is dead." 

Marsh saw her lay him back upon the floor ; saw 
her wrap her arms about his head and kiss his 
brows with calm and solemn passion, saw her un- 
weeping shut the dead man's eyes. . . . 

"I come to you," she said. "You show me the 
way to happiness at last, adored." 

Marsh recoiled before her as she rose. 

" Give me your pistol : it is for myself, coward, 
not for you. Give it ! — must I make you twice a 
butcher ? I will die, I tell you : now or later, no 
matter how : — then give it ! . . . What, you have 
come to take me back, to my polluted home, the 
profligate you sold me to I Do you think that I, 
who love, will go, but where my loved one calls me ? 
. . . Give it to me, George ! — ^Tou who never pro- 
tected me, who never loved me, do you dare to keep 
me from him? Him, who defended me, loved me. 
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died for me ? — " She looked down wildly at Fedor 
and, looking, fell insensible. 

Silently Marsh caught her up in his arms. As 
he turned, lo passed hira : she had left the hall, 
and staggered to the dead man's side. 

"Fedor," she said, "Fedor, it is I who shall 
reach you first — I ! I ! . . . I loved you longest, 
-best; I suffered most. Do not drive me away 
when I come, for I died because you never loved 
me. ... I cannot see you any longer. ... O, for- 
give me —if I come —instead of her. . . ." 

lo's head fell on his breast, still unresponsive to 
her : death on death. 



FINIS. 



